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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the. ‘Month of March, 1760. 





Artricrie Tf. 


The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlieft Account 
of Time: Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors of 
tbe-Antient Part. Vole XV. 


SAVING finithed the defcription and hiftory of modern 
Egypt, and, the African iflands, the authors proceed to 
Abiffinia, or Upper Ethiopia, the moft eaftern part of all Afri- 
ca, propofing to continue their courfe fouthward round the Cape 
of Good-Hope, then northward, till they fall in with the. king- 
dom of Benin, and the moft eaftern parts of the Guiney coaft ; 
after which they take im one fweep all the maritime nations, 
lying from eaft to weft, between the gulph of Benin and the 
river Senegal, turning then to a northern direétion, and defcrib- 
ing thofe empires.and ftates along the Mediterranean, till they 
fallin with the countries bordering on the Red Sea, where they 
firft fet out. Such is the idea we form to ourfelves of their in- 
tention, though they have no where intimated it. By fucha , 
plan the reader will acquire a diftinét notion of the geography s 
be enabled to trace the conneétion of cuftoms, laws, religion, 
and languages among the feveral nations, in one regular chain 5 
and obferve how thefe differ in proportion to the diftance of 
fituation, and the number and variety of the intermediate 
kingdoms. 


The authors begin the Abiffinian hiftory with a few ftrictures 
on the works they have ‘had: occafion:to confult in the courfe of 
their compilation... Moft of their criticifms, we believe, are juft, 
though we can by.mo means aflent to the charatter they have 
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given of the very learned and elaborate Ludolphus, which they 
feém to have borrowed from the mifreprefentations of the je- 
fuits. “They falfely accufe him of taking “the preater “part of 
his hiftory from Portuguefe authors, although, in faét, he differs 
from thefe in the moft effential points, and always fpecifies his. 
reafons for relying on the teftimony of his-Abbot Gregory, who 
feems to have been a fenfible intelligent man, capable of fhrewd 
remarks, untin@ured with thofe prejudices which too frequently 

accompany learning. What, im particular, gives a great ain of 
credit to the relation of Ludolphus, and ought to have weighed 
{trongly with our authors, is the ftriking analogy between the 
modern and ancient manners and language of the inhabitants, 
as he deferibesthem. Another circumftance ftrongly in his fa- 
vour, is the incredible labour he beftowed in rendering himfelf 
perfectly mafter of his fubjeét, by having recourfe to the foun- 
tain head, ftudying the language like a fcholar and philofopher, 
and fearching into the tradition of the country, the few books. 
which remain, and every thing elfe that could refle& light upon 
the hiftory of the Abiffinians, with'a diligence, capacity, and 
erudition, altogether aftonifhing. We may venture, indeed, to 
fay, that a perfect defcription and hiftory ‘of this vaft empire, 
can only be drawn from Ludolphus, or from means fimilar to 
thofe he ufed; we are forry, therefore, to fee an authority in: 
a manner rejedted, on which the learned writers ought to have 
built, as upon acorner itone, their whole fuperftruéture.: This, 
at leaft, is our opinion, and'from a careful perufal of the tearned. 
Ludolphus, we fhould have preferred his fhort'relation to’all the 
prolix, but imperfect, writings of fathers Lobo, 'Tellez, Men+ 
dez, and all the other jefuits and miffionaries, who ever a2@u: 
ally did or pretended to have fet foot-in a 


In confequence of the opinion our authors entertain of Lu- 
dolphus, they have neceffatily given but a very imperfect account 
of the Abiflinian language, which is réally oné'of the moft cu- 
rious parts of their hiftory, and what foie of the learned, parti- 
cularly Vittorius; Wemmer, Potken, Walrer, and Fourmont, 
have beftowed great painson. ~Ludolphus efpecially is excellent 
in this particular; and from his learned difquifitions we ‘are 
able, in fome degree, to 'afcend to the origin of the people, and: 
to trace out the different nations which compofe the Abiffinian 
empire. He proves, beyond contradi¢tion, the ftrong affinity. 
it has with almoft all the eaftern tongues, particularly ‘the Ara- 
bic and Hebrew, céntrary to’ the affertion of other writers, that 
it is immediately derived from the Chaldee.' “According to him 
‘feveral’ roots and genuine’ priinitive fignifications of Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Syriac words, * ‘are aides. in ‘the Abiffinian or 

-- Ethiopic 
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Ethiopic language, not to be found ia thefe or any other tongues. 
‘Thus he proves a,knowledge of the Ethiopic to be neceflary to 
a critic in the eaftern tongues, and gives feveral examples which 
feem to evince the truth of his affertion. 





From the variety of nations inhabiting the Upper Ethiopia, 
all the miffionaries, and Tellez, in particular, afferts, that thers 
are as many languages as provinces in the.empire of Abiffinia ; 
yer Ludolphus makes it apparent, that thefe are only different 
dialeéts of the fame language, many of which he traces to the 
original root, thro’ all the different corruptions of the primitive 
tongue, and intermixtures of foreign languages. 


Notwithftanding the*affinity with the eaftern languages, Lu« 
dolphus is of opinion, that the Ethiopic letters are truly pri- 
mitive, the pure invention of the Axumites, or Ethiopians them- 
felves, and more ancient than even the Cxfic Arabic character. 
This affertion contradiéts the opinion of Lzfcher, and fome of 
the beit antiquarians, who, from a comparifon with the oriental 
alphabets, taken from coins and antiqueinfcriptions, conclude, 
that at leaft fome of the Abiffinian letters are derived from the 
Pheenician, Syriac, Samaritan, and Affyrian chara&ers. In one 
circumftance, indeed, the Ethiopic is the reverfe of all the eaftern 
languages, as it is read from the left hand to the right ; and 
this feems to corroborate the fentiments of Ludolphus with ref- 
pect to its originality. The number of letters, their thape, 
combination, and other particulars, ftrongly indicate, in his opi- 
nion, that the firft author of,the Ethiopic character was ac- 
quainted with the Greek, or, at leaft, that the Greeks borrow- 
ed. fome part of their alphabet from the Ethiopic ; to which 
latter opinion we cannot affent, for a variety of reafons, befides 
the vait diftance of the countries. 


The pureft diale&t of the Ethiopic was {fpgken at Axuma, the 
refidence of the ancient. kings, and the.capital of the kingdom 
of Tigre. At the extinction of the.Zagean race of princes, the 
Ambaric diale& was introduced -at court by the Sewen prince, 
who fucceeded to the throne; and this diale&t gradually diffufed 
itfelf all over theempire. Still, however, the language of Ti- 
gre has a {trong affinity with the ancient Ethiopic, and retains its 
priftine energy and dignity in their divine worthip, books, and 
all public acts. The fame Ludolphus acquaints us, that the 
Abiffinians cultivate the liberal arts, particularly facred poetry, 
their verfes always ending in rhymes, if we say call thefe 
rhymes, where_regard only is bad to.the confonants, without 


refpect to the found of the vowels. We could fubjoin a thou- 
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fand other particulars from this curious and entertaining writer, 
entirely omitted by our'authors. What we have faid will fuffi- 
ciently fhew, with how little propriety they have characterized 
him, and, in fome meafure, compenfate their deficiencies, efpe- 
cially as it may induce the more learned of our readers to con- 


fult the original author *. 


_ Before we leave this fubjeét, to recite the contents of the vo- 
lume .before us, it may be proper that we obferve, with how 
little reafon fome modern writers have conjectured, that the 
Ethiopic was framed from ancient hieroglyphic characters, which 
Diodorus Siculus afferts, were common in this country as well 
as in Egypt. The letters of an alphabet are effentially diffe- 
rent from the charatteriitic marks deduced from hieroglyphics : 
by the one, ideas and whole conceptions are expreffed-in the 
fame manner as in the Chinefe characters ; by the other, nothing 
more than founds which convey certain ideas. ’Tis the combina- 
tion of primitive letters that even conftitutes this idea of found ; 
whereas no combination of hieroglyphics. is.at all neceflary to 
convey any fimple idea. How far, therefore, certain opinions, 
founded upon fuch a connection, though fupported by all the 
learning and abilities of the Right Rev. Dr. Warburton, are to 
be depended on, we muft fubmit to the judgment of our readers, 
who have better opportunities of purfuing fuch inquiries. 


- We come now to give the reader an account of the vo- 
lume before us. Previous to the hiftory of Abiffinia, we are 
favoured with a curious defcription of a warlike neighbouring 
nation, called Gallas, of Celtic, or Gallic extra&tion, as our au- 
thors conjeéture upon very lame authorities. Some conformity 
appears, however, in their religion, government, martial dif- 
cipline, manners and cuftoms ; only that the rite of circumcifion 
is practifed among the Gallas, and that, by correfponding only 
with nations more favage than themfelves, they have degene- 
rated greatly from the magnanimity, generofity, and other he- 
roic qualities of their anceftors, if we fuppofe them the defcen- 
dants of the ancient Gauls. ‘The reader may judge for him- 


felf from the following entertaining defcription. 


_-¢ With regard to religion, they are allowed to acknowlege a 
fupreme governor of all fublunary things, whom they call ’Oul; 
but whether they mean by it the heavens, or the fun, or the 
Creator of them both, we are not told; but it is only faid in 
general, that they pay no outward worfhip ; and that in this, 
as well as other parts of religion, they appear to be very ill in- 





* Vide Ludolphi Hift, Ethiop. lib. iv. ch. 1, 2. 
ftructed 
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ftrugted and ignorant. They are alfo given to very ftrange fu- 
perftitions, and have fome barbarous cuftoms amongit them >. 
in fome of which, if they are not belied, they feem to out-do. 
even the wild beafts, particularly in their unnatural. neglect .of 
their own children, and inftead of breeding them up, and pro- 

viding for them, as even the moft barbarous nations are wont 
to do, during their tender years, leave them to wander at rane 
dom, like little favages ; by which means they contract, with. 
their robuft hardinefs, a natural ferocity, which being afterwards, 
improved, by their being fo early initiated into the martial 

trade, they become not only ftout and intrepid, but to a great 
degree brutal and cruel. ‘Theyare taught the ufe of the fword,. 
and that it is an honour and happinefs to live by it, as giving 
the beft title to every thing they poffefs, and being the moft ef- 

fe€&tual means of preferving it: they are brought up toa defire 
of glory and conqueft, and todefpife flavery and death. Their 

youth are not allowed to cut their hair, the doing of which dubs: 
them men, till they have killed an enemy, or fome wild beaft, 

fuch asa lion, tyger, leopard, &c. after which they are per- 

mitted to poll their heads, leaving only a lock on the top, as 

the Japonefe, and other Indian nations do ; and this infpires 

them with an uncommon ambition to fignalize themfelves by 
their bravery, as the moft effectual means of raifing themfelves 
into efteem, and obtain the more honourable feats at their coun® 
cils, feitivals, &c. for the greater number of thefe actions.a 
man hath performed, the higher he is raifed. . For this reafon, 
they take care to fave all the heads of thofe enemies they have 
killed, as trophies of the greateft value; and whenever any. 
eonteft, or doubt, arifes about them, as when there is no beard 

upon them, and may be fuppofed to have belonged to.a female, 
they have a law, which obliges the perfon to produce a more de- 
cifive part along with it, elfe they are not admitted. To pre- 
vent, therefore, all difputes, they are obliged to lay thofe tro- 
phies, that are gained in battle, before their, proper officers, at 
the head of their tribes, as foon as the engagement is over : 
there they are publicly viewed and examined, and, if approved, 
are entered into the common regifter : after which, the owner 
hath liberty to carry them to his own tent, together with his 
fhare of the fpoil, or plunder, which is adjudged to him ac- 
cording to the fhare he hath had in the victory : by this method, 

all collufion and deceit is prévented, or elfe difcovered and pu-, 
nifhed, it being every man’s concern to difcourage and dete. 
all fuch falfe pretences to merit, as well as that of their com- 
manding officers, to inflict an adequate punifhment on the aan 


linquents. od 
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‘* They are no lefs fevere in deteéting and punifhing their 
cowards and runaways. It is even a capital crime among them 
to give way after the onfet is begun ; fo that they all fight either 
to conquer or die, neither giving, nor afking quarter, and fall 
on with fuch vehement fury on the foe, that there is no poffibi-. 
lity of making head againft them ; and this is the reafon they. 
have gained fo many fignal victories over the Abiflinians, though » 
much fuperior in number and ftrength, and provided with bet- 
ter horfes and arms than they. Whenever, therefore, the Gallas 
make any of their excurfions into the territory of an enemy, 
inftead of trufting to numbers, as the Abiffinians and other 
Africans do, they commonly chufe a feleét number of deter- 
mined youths, to the amount of 8,000, or 10,900 at the moft, 
who, being all fworn to ftand by one another to the laft, fall 
on, and fight with fuch defperate intrepidity, as feldom fails of 

tting an enemy of twice or three times the number into a 
fpeedy diforder : and of this the great emperor Sultan Segued, 
who had often experienced their valour, to his own coit, was fo 
fenfible, that he was wont to fay, ‘“* That the Ethiopians never 
could ftand the firft fhock of the Gallas; for which reafon he 
always fuffered them to penetrate a good way into the country, 
that they might have time to plunder and cool ; and at their 
return, when they had loaded themfelves with booty, and were 
thinking only how to convey it home, and enjoy.the prize, and 
their firft fury much abated, he then lay in wait for them in the 
way, and. called them to account for what they had got; by 
which means, he not only recovered the booty, but facrificed 
their lives to his refentment.” 


« The Gallas, heretofore, had no cavalry among them, but 
have learned, fince their coming into Ethiopia, to fight on horfe- 
back. as well as on foot. Their horfes, indeed, are mean, in 
comparifon of thofe of the Abiffinians ; but yet they keep 
their ranks fo clofe, and engage in fuch good order, that an 
enemy feldom can ftand the fhock. The faddles they ufe are 
very light, plain, and eafily made, and their ftirrups thin and 
fmall, becaufe they put not their feet, but only the great toe, 
in it; all which they have learned of the Abiffinians, who all 
ride, the emperor not excepted, barefoot. Their weapons are 
the bow and arrow, ahd the dart, when they fight at a dif- 
tance ; at all which they are very expert, and the fword among 
thofe. of high rank, and the club and pole, with one end hard-. 
ened in the fire, when they come to clofe engagement : they 
jikewife have the ufe of fhields, which are commonly made of 
ftrong bull’s or buffalo’s hide. 


Their 
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§ Their government: thews- itfelf:no lefs of Gallic extraéj 
than, their martial -difeipline. They!) have-no'kings, but/aré«die 
vided into. a great variety of tribes, (fome,make them amount 
to above fixty),-each.of which chufes;a chief, or genenerabcom- 
mander, whos they call luva, lowa, orlubo, from among thems 
felves, every eight years, or oftener, ‘if; one: dies. before:that! time; 
and:him they obey as their prince or fovereign. © The firftcthing 
which thofe. luyas, de,).afrer they ane chofen,.1s to oignalize 
theméelyes. by .fome | plundering ingead inta,the empire, av ‘the 
head of a, fele% dying army, killing and ravaging wherever; 
they come, fparing neither quality, .age, fex, or place, sincor~ 
der to gain to. themfelyes: and, feldiers: a ftock of wealthband 
fame ; fo that, it feems-as if this,unfortunate empire wasctheir 
granary, and magazine, where they,go fora fupply of: allctheit 
wants,. At his resurn from this Grit ituption, which they ftile 
dela gritto, or. general; mufter, becaufe it isout: of that that he 
picks. up. his felec&t flying. camp, his, authgrity is confirmed; 
which, reaches, only to. military affairs, that is, to convene \the 
gteat.council at: propenfeafons, where all.cavil matters are finally 
decided, peace or, mar, refolved ; and:if theJatter, he commands 
in chief, and diftributes to the refpéective officers under him; 
their feveral, pofts, and: comprands 5 ;-and:in: the Bke -mananex 
when the war er expedition is over, afligns.to each mam their 
proper honours and zewards, according to:their merit andbeha- 
viour; but if any./difcontent, -or- matter of complaint, arifes, 
he national council hath then alone the power to confirm, alter) 
or abrogate his former fentence or decree ; but whether to de- 
pofe- them for male-adminiftration, we are not told; though 
that is moft likely, te be the cafe, among fuch a fierce.and-war> 
like people. To, give our Englifh readers fome idea of: the: 
wretched ftate, and mock grandeur, of: thefe odtennial mo-. 
narchs, we fhall oblige them with the defcription which, fathen 
Lobo gives us of. one of them, and his court, and of the res 
ception and treatment he met. with there ; but which, to give it 
no better place than, it deferves, we fhall fubjoinin the following, 
note * ; neither did we find the fubjects much. better bred; for 
tamwig 





‘* Being obliged, fays the good father, to pay my tins to 
the lubo, or king, in order to difcover a; new way into Ethio- 
pia, I found him with all his wives and:fiocks about him 3 the 
_ place where he received me being g@ hut, ‘thatched with ftraw, 

but fomewhat .larger:than thofe of his fubjects. His manner 
of giving audience, to ftrangers is fospewhat fingular > he ap-' 
pears feated in the midft, with all his courtiers about him, fit- 
M 4 ting 
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having had the complaifance to tear a white handkerchief into a 
good number of flips, and divided it among them to fatisfy 
their avidity after it, they became fo greedy and troublefome 
for more, and gathered in fuch tumultuous troops about him, 
that,:to avoid their fury at his refufal, he was forced to barri- 
cade himfelf, and his four Portuguefe companions, in his hut, 
and to fire a gun over their heads; the noife of which laid them 
all flat on the ground, and foon frightéd them into a deep fub- 
miffion. They are neverthelefs fo proud, with their exceffive 
poverty, that they neither till, fow, or plant, or gather any 
thing that the land produces, except, perhaps, when they fnatch 
a cudd out of a cow’s mouth to put it into their own, that being 
reckoned a moit delicious morfel among them ; fo that all their 
fpacious plains and vales ‘only ferve to afford their cattle fuch 
food as the earth naturally brings forth. They look after their 
cattle, drink their milk, and eat their flefh raw, which is all 
their food, except, perhaps, human fiefh, which we are told 
they likewife eat ; foeafily are their hunger and thirft fatisfied. 
They have not the ufe of bread, norof any fuccedaneum toit ; 
but when they find any in the Abiffinian countries, where they 
make their frequent inroads, they feize greedily on it, and eat 
it with a good appetite, yet will'not this induce them to fow 
any corn in their own lands: and this reafon they give for it, 
that the Ethiopians, and other enemies, may not be tempted to 
invade them, and reap the benefit of their labour ; for it is their 
conftant cuftom, whenever they find any neighbouring ftates to 





ting againft the wall, each with a goad,, or ftaff, or club, in his 
hand, longer or fhorter according to his rank; the longer, the 
more dignified. As foon as the ftranger enters the place, all 
thofe courtiers fall foul upon him, and baftonade him, till he 
has regained the door, and got hold of it with his hand ; upon 
which they return to their feats, and he is complimented, as if 
nothing like it had been done to him. I myfelf, fays he, did 
not fare one jot better, notwithftanding the peaceable and 
friendly offices that had paffed between us; and when I afked 
the meaning of fo ftrange a ceremony, .I was.anfwered,. that it 
was to make thofe that came among them fenfible of the va- 
Jour and bravery of their nation above all-others, and how rea- 
fonable it is for them-to behave fubmiffively to it. And well 
might they think fo, feeing they hardly know any other peo- 
ple, except thofe indigent wretches that -crofs ‘over mountains: 
and forefts to. traffic with them ; yet, adds our author, they 
have fuch high etteem for the Portuguele = they ftile them 
the gods of the fea’. - ‘ . 

: pour 
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ur in their troops among them, to retire into fome remote 
parts, with all their families and cattle; which lait is all their 
wealth; the carrying away of which, is carrying away all : fo 
that the enemy, finding nothing to fubfift upon, during the fe- 
veral days march, and the long barren tracts they have {till to 
go over, tocome at them, they muft of courfe be obliged either 
to go back, or perith; for neither the Abiffines, nor any of 
their neighbours, have the forecaft to make a fufficient provifion 
of food and drink for fach long journies ; and, finding two fuch 
powerful enemies as hunger and thirft, in the way” between 
them, are more effetually repulfed, than they could have been 
by all their weapons and brutifh bravery. To this ftrange war- . 
like ‘policy it is, that they are able to fecure their conquefts 
againft an enemy, in all other refpeéts, fuperior to them ; and 
to defend themfelves, without ftriking a blow, againft them; 
whilft their poverty, and the barrennefs of their country, is as 
effetual'a barrier againft all invafions. : 


‘« The Gallas arenot, however, without fome good qualities ; 
they are honeft, and true to their promife, and are never known 
to violate an oath. Their ceremony of taking of them, is, by 
bringing a fheep to the place, and anointing it with butter ; 
after which, the perfons, or if it be taken in the name of a tribe 
or family, the heads of it, lay their hands upon its head, and 
folemnly proteft, that they will religioufly obferve every part of 
their engagement. ‘The explanation they give of this ceremo- 
ny is, that the fheep is, in fome fenfe, the mother of all that 
fwear, and the butter is an emblem of the mutual love of the 
mother and her children ; and, confequently, that a man ought 
Never to violate an oath which he hath taken upon the head of 
his mother. They have given, likewife, fome further marks of 
their fidelity and good difpofition, both at the emperor’s court, 
and in fundry noblemen’s houfes, where they had been bred 
up, and where they proved fo tractable and docile, as not to be 
exceeded even by the Abiffinians themfelves. But that which 
crowns all, if not exaggerated, is, that fome of them, who had 
been converted to Chriftianity by the Romith miffionaries, 
proved as conftant in maintaining it under tortures, as they had 
been ready to embrace it in words. Toconclude this digreffion, 
if it be really one, concerning thefe invaders and deftroyers of 
fo many rich provinces of this once opulent and flourithing 
empire, and whom the good fathers laft quoted believe were 
fent thither as a punifhment for the herefy of its inhabitants, 
and their apoftacy from the true chriftian faith, and what they. 
ttile the true catholie- church ; we may obferve, on the other 
hand, that Providence hath beep no lefs kind and merciful to 

thefe 
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thefe provinces, that ftill continue under its. monarchs, by fence 
ing them with fuch prodigious lofty. and rugged mountains, 
whofe height renders them no. lefs, inacceflible to, their cavalry, 
which is the main force of, thefe invaders, in all:their expedi- ; 
tions, than their extreme coldnefs doth,to their infantry :.whilft, 
on the other fide, their continual wars and feuds, one tribe and 
kingdom againft another, as providentially prevents their 
uniting their whole ftrength againft it, which if. they had, they 
would long ago, in. all probability, have made » emaloloys 
matters, of the whole.’ | | 


After defcribing the boundaries of modern Abiffinia, the. clis 
mate, foil, produce, &¢. the authors proceed to a relation of 
the manners and cuftoms.of the different nations who compofe 
this vaft empire. A great part of the volume is taken up-with 
an account of the progrels of Chriftianity, the. zeal ofthe 
miffionaries in propagating the, faith ; the fchifms in the Abit, 
finian church; the banifhment of the miffic jonaries, and the de- 
fection of the empire from.the papal fupremacy, in confequence 
of which all Europeans are ftriétly prohibited from, entering. the 
frontiers, and punifhed with the fnoft cruel torments. and death, 
if they have the hardinefs to difobey. However pleafing this 
part of the work may be to religious enthufiafts, and jefuitical 
zealots, who read their own panegyric ina tedious detail of 
their miffion, we could with it had been confiderably abridged, 


To this we may add our wifhes, that a prolix and unneceflary 
enquiry into the reality of Prefer John’s kingdom, were wholly 
expunged : a work of fo prodigious extent admits. not of digrel- 
fions, except where they are effentially neceffary to refute vul- 
gar opinions, and fome falfe bypotheles of the learned. “d 


As to the chronology, fucceffion, and. faites of the Abiti- am 
niap monarchs, it is extremely, maimed and imperfe@, every 
where interrupted with wide chafms, or patched up by conjec- 
ture, and a few {craps colleéted from records. and tradition, by 
the jefuitsand Ludolphus. All the.earlier period, from the days 
of the queen of Sheba (for fo high does tradition go) tothe 
firft introdu@ion of Chriftianity, about the year 1490, feems 
to be altogether fabulous, and the mere offspring of imagina- 
tion ; and even a great part of what the Por'tu u Pad relate from 
their own-knowledge, from the time of their firft fettling to their, 
expulfion out of Abiffinia, requires no inconfiderable thare of 
faith to digeft. Upon the whole, there is a good deal to be 


condemned, but more to be. praifed, in this, hiftary of a vaft 
empire, 


“4. 
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empire, fo little known by moft readers, and but a B imper- 
feétly by the moft inquifitive hiftorians. . 


- Next follows the deftription’ of Ajay or that-country extend2 
iig along the foatherri coaft of the géiph of Babel Mandel to 
Cape Guardafuy; on the north-fide, and from that Cape,-or the > 
2th degree of north latitude, quite to the Line, on the eaftertt 
fide. The hiftory of Ajan is followed by that of Adel, the 
kingdom of Magadoxo, the republick of Brava, the fabulous 
kingdom of Adea, erroneoufly inferted in the maps’of fome of 
our beft geographers, and here fhewn ideal; upon undeniable au- 
thorities ; all the great kingdoms on the extenfive coaft of Zan. 
guebar, the kingdoms of Melinda, Quiloa, or Xiloa, Mofambico, 
Sofala, and the great empires of Monomotapa and Monoemu~ 
gi. Laftly, the volume concludes with a defcription of the 
Hottentots and theircountry, which, if written by a mafterly 
hand, affords matérials for a very entertaining hiftory, “as-they 

feem to bea racé of mén abfolutely diftin& from the other parts 
of the human fpeties. We thall beg leave to’ clofe the article 
with a few abitraas. 


The Hottentots are brought into light by a deco€tion of milk 
and tobacco, which women in labour drink ‘to facilitate the 
birth. Immediately the infant is rubbed over with freth cow- 
dung, then wafhed with the juice of figs, and after he'is dried 
in the fun béfmeared with greafe, butter, or fat. Next he is 
chriftened by thé nate of fome favourite beaft,* and taught to 
fmoak as foon as wearied from the breaft. Both fexe’ are tall, 
well made, ereét, healthy, and generally of long life. Their 
complexion is a dingy olive, their heads largé, eyes piercing, 
nofes flatted by art, teeth white as ivory, and hair wooly and 
jet black. Notwithftanding an infuperable indolence and aver- 
fion for rele€tion and labour, they are furprifingly ative; ex- 
ceed in fwiftnefs the fleeteft horfe, dextrous in thé ufe of Bows, 
flings, haffagayes, and raeckam-fticks, which are all the weapons 
they know. ‘Their intelleéts are by no means fo contemptible 
as travellers have reprefented thet ; their integrity is incor- 
riptible; their paffion for jaftice laudable, and their chaftity 
admirable ; yet Amidft thefe cardinal virtues do they prattife 
cruelties the moft barbarous and unnatural. On the birth of- 
twin-girls, or twins of different fexes, the’ infant of leaft beauty 
is fuffered by the kraal, or village affembled on purpoft; to’ ‘be 
buried alive, or expofed a prey to birds and beafts. In the fame’ 
thanner the ufelefs, ‘infirm, and fuperannuated parents are, by’ 
the confent ‘of the kraal, left expoied in lonely htits to be de- 
voured 
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voured by wild beafts, or ftarved with hunger, while the unna. 
tural heir riots in filth and beaftly luxury. 


Male children, at the age of fix or feven, undergo a very pe. 
culiar operation, to which fome writers, weakly enough, afcribe 
their great agility. The exfedtion of the left tefticle is pers. 
formed ; and it is even a fundamental part of. their religion, 
‘* that no man fhould have knowledge of a woman before he 
has fubmitted to this amputation.” This practice among the 
Hottentots took its origin from an opinion, that a man with. 
two tefticles conftantly begets twins. 


Some very extraordinary cuftoms attend the nuptial ceremo- 
ny, which our authors defcribe in the following manner. As 
foon as the parties are contraéted, the relations of both affem- 
ble, thofe of the bride receiving the relations of the bridegroom. 


with the utmoft civility. 


‘The oxen are killed; the whole company befmear their — 
bodies with the fat and buchu, and the women, to appeat more 
brilliant, daub their foreheads, cheeks, and chins, with red 
chalk. The nuptial ceremony approaching, the men and wo- 
men fquat themfelves on the ground, in different circles, at a 
{mall diftance from each other; the bridegroom {quats himfelf 
in the center of the circle formed by the men. The furi, or 
mafter of religious ceremonies, who is always the furi of the 
bride’s kraal, enters the circle, and advancing to, piffes on, the 
bridegroom, who receives with great eagernefs, and rubs the: 
urine into the furrows of the fat with which he is covered, till 
the furi returns from the woman’s circle, where he performs the 
fame ceremony over the bride, who receives the ftream with 
equal refpe&t. The ceremony ends with the.ftock of urine, and 
the following wifhes, which are pronounced aloud by the furi ; 
May you live long and happily together ; I wifh you much joy ; may 
you have a fon before the end of the year; may this fon prove aman 
of courage, and a good bunt/man ; may this fon be a comfort to youin 
your old age. An entertainment of feafting and dancing con- 
cludes this and every Hottentot folemnity ; but it is remarkable 
that thefe people, the greateft lovers and admirers of mufic, 
fhould admit none in their marriage feftivals. Polygamy is 
allowed ; and marriages, upon fatisfatory caufe fhewn to the 
kraal, may be diffolved amongft Hottentots; a man who is di- 
vorced from his wife may marry again, but a woman divorced. 
from -her hufband cannot; nor can firft or fecond coufins in-. 
termarry : relations in thefe degrees of confanguinity, convicted. 
of marriage or fornication, are cudgelled to death, without 
any, regard to wealth or power; and adultery is alfo punifhed. 
with death.’ The 
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The youth converfe only with women, and are inftru@ed in 
the laws and cuftoms of their anceftors, by thofe female repofi- 
tories of their opinions and traditions. Ata certain age they 
are introduced into the fociety of men, with certain ceremonies 
peculiar to the country. ‘The perfon matriculated is previoufly 
exhorted by the fpeaker of the affembly, that his condud&, in 
word and aétion, be truly manly, and all converfation with his 
mother terminate with the date of his admittance into male fo- 
ciety. He is then piffed upon by the orator, out of refpeé, and 
the urinary benediction rubbed into the fat and greafe with 
which his body is bedaubed, while the fame polite fage pro- 
nounces aloud, Good fortune attend thee ; live to old age ; encreafe 
and multiply ; may thy beard grow Joon. 


A Hottentot is deemed a hero after he has encountered fingly 
and killed a lion, tyger, rhinoceros, elephant, or fome other 
wild beaft, where danger attends the combat. ‘ Upon his re- 
turn to the kraal, he repairs to, and fquats down in, his own 
hut, where an ancient Hottentot, deputed by the kraal, vifits 
and compliments him in their name, at the fame time. giving 
notice of their expecting his coming to receive the honours due 
to his exploit. The hero rifes upon the meflage being delivered, 
and attends the deputy to the middle of the kraal, where ‘he 
{quats down on a mat, fpread for the folemnity in the center of 
the men, who fquat round him in a circle. The deputy then 
advances, who pronounces certain words, and piffes upon him, 
from head to foot. The deputy afterwards lights a pipe of to- 
bacco, and haying fmoaked two or three whiffs, delivers it to 
be fmoaked out in turns by the aflembly, and the afhes are 
fcattered by the deputy on the hero, who inftantly rifes, the 
whole circle rifing with him, and receives the perfonal compli- 
ments and thanks of the kraal for the fignal fervice rendered to. 
hiscountry. The ceremony finifhed, the hero returns to his 
hut, where he is three days fumptuoufly entertained, at the exe 
pence of the kraal, with the niceft rareties, and called out to 
no public action ; nor is his wife admitted till the evening of the 
third day, when the hero receives the lady with the greatéft 
marks of fondnefs and affection ; a fat fheep is killed, and the 
neighbours are entertained, who congratulate the lady upon her 
being reftored to the arms, and become a partner of her huf- 
band’s glory. Every Hottentot enjoys the liberty of’ hunting, 

_ and purfuing his game throughout the Hottentot countries.’ 


Almoft all the Hottentots are excellent artifts; and excel ‘in’ 
feveral mechanical arts; nor are they deftitute of fome notion 
€ the polite arts. Vocal and inftrumental mufic ‘are im great’ 
efieem 
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efteem among them. ‘ The mpfical inftruments are the gtand 
and lefler Gom-gom, the Potdrum, and pipe. The leffer Gom- 
gom is a bow made of iron or olive-wood, ftrung with twifted 
theeps guts or finews, with the barrel of a fplit quill fixed at 
one end, through which the ftring runs : the quill is put to the 
mouth of the performer, whofe various modulations of breath 
dire€t the different notes of the Gom-gom. The grand Gom: © 
gom is made by running the ftring through two holes near the 
‘brim of a cocoa-nut, prepared and fawed in the manner of a 
hanging-cup, with the mouth upwards. The performer on - 
this inftrument varies the found by moving the fhell nearer or 
farther from the quill, kept clofe to his mouth. There is a 
foftnefs, with charms’ for a delicate ear, according to our au- 
thor, in a concert of three or four Gom-goms, played by fkil: 
fyl performers ; who. likewife believes the grand Gom-gom 
worthy of the ftudy of the moft judicious European mufician. 

The pipe is an inftrument played upon by the chiefs in time of 
battle. The Potdrum, refembling a Roman urn, is covered on 
the top with a fmooth dreffed theep-fkin, tightly braced on with 
finews and fheeps guts, like a kettle-drum. This inftrument is 
peculiar to the ladies, who, with their Paget, play but one tuné 
upon it of a few notes. 


¢ The vocal mufic confifts of the monofyllable ho, fung by both 
fexes, on religious ceremonies, in concert with the Gom-goms. : 


‘ On the making of Sam-fam, or peace, and other public 
rejoicings, the inhabitants of a kraal dance in turns ; and when 
all have danced, the ceremony breaks up. The men and wo- 
men dance in couples together, two couples at atime ; they be- 
gin face to face, at the diftance of ten paces from each other, 
fometimes meeting, and at others back to back, and never take 
hold of each other’s hands. Every dance takes up an hour : 
both fexes are furprifingly active, cutting clean and high capers. 
During the dance the women keep their heads in their bofoms 


ih a manner, and their eyes fixed on the ground.’ 


‘ The great fecrefy with which Hottentots conceal their reli- 
gious opinions and ceremonies from Europeans, and the many 
fuperficial and contradictory accounts, publifhed before the hif- 
tories of Saar, Tachart, and Kolben, rendered their faith un- 
certain, who acknowledge and firmly helieve that there is a God, 
Almighty, whom they call Gounja-Gounja, or Gounja-Tinquoa, 
or God of gods, the Governor of the world, endued with un-' 
fearchable attributes and perfections, who made heaven and 
earth, the fun, and every thing in them; who dwelling, far 
above the moon, caufes thunder. and_ rain, and provides “food 


for bodily fultenance, and {kins of beafis. for apparel. 
‘ Notwithftanding 
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_* Notwithftanding- this, profeffion, and .belief -of ‘the .moft.in- 
telligent Hottentots,;-who. celebrate . every fignal event.of life 
with previous offerings and folemnities, there is no feftival or 
jnftitution of pasa eens them, .directly regazding the 
true God. 


© The nly, dtd nia sabaitien and. vifible edd othe 
fubjeé&t and reprefentative of the High and Invifible, is conftantly 
adored.and invoked atthe full.and,change. .Milk andfiefh are 
offered to'this deity, and: the whole night is {pent in alternate 
proftrations, dancing,:finging, and laud exclamations of Muf- 
foke Atze, ‘or>I:‘falate you, you are-welcome, ;,and Choraqua 
Kaka: choriounqua,cor grant -us fodder enough for our ante, 
arid milk: in. abundance. 


‘ They:adore likewife, and honour with the highett venera- 
tion, a fall winged infe&t, with*two horns upon the ‘hedd, ‘pe- 
culiar to Hottentot countries,’ with a: green, back and belly, 
fpeckled with red’ and‘white. Upon the arrival of this winged 
animal, or benign deity, regarded as the lord of the’ univerfe, 
the whole kraal is covered with buchu, two fat fheep ‘are killed 
in thankfgiving, ‘and’ the inhabitants, believing-all paft ‘offences 
purged, and burted in ‘oblivion, refolve, as a new people, *on a 
reform of life; who’ believing the immortality of the foui, tho’ 
ftrangers to a preparation for death,’ in a fpiritual fenfe, ‘offer 
prayers and praifes to good’ perfons deceafed; leaving;‘in the 
removal of kraals, *for the quiet of departed fpirits, their huts 
ftanding, and their furniture and apparel untouched, in the per- 
fuafion of their return to the places where they died, ‘and that 
they are never troublefome to the kraal unilefs their property is is 
ftolen or carried off. | 


‘ The perfon of either fex, on whom this infeé accidentally 
falls, is ever afterwards diftinguifhed and refpected as facred, and 
a favourite of ‘this.deity: the neighbours glory; and proclaim 
the honour done to the kraal; the fatteft ox is killed, asa 
thank {giving offering ; and the favourite, to whom the entrails 
are prefented, is obliged to wear about his neck the caul, twifted 
like a rope, and powdered with buchu, till it rots off, and-to 
anoint his body with the fat only of that ox till confumed. 


‘ Thefe people, who perpetuate a religious ‘veneration of 
their facred and renowned companions, by confecrating:woods, 
mountains, fields, and rivers, to their memory, who ftop, :andt, 
‘veiling their heads, ‘centemplate, in‘thefe places, ‘the virties, 
and tmplore for themfelves and cattle the proteétion of departed 
‘fpirits, worthip aw evil deity, the father of mifchief, called Tou- 
quon, an inferior.wad_ crabbed captain,:in their opinion, mif- 

6 chicyoufly 
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chievoufly réftlefs in regard to Hottentots, the fource of plagues, 
and author of witchcraft, arbitrary in declaring offences, andj 
on that account, honoured of Hottentots, who, in continual 
apprehenfion of his defigns, yet ignorant of having offended, 
facrifice a fat ox or fheep, believing him appeafed and recon- 
ciled; when they have regaled themfelves with the flefh, and 
anointed their bodies with the fat of the theep or flain ox. 


‘ Another cuftom of fprinkling their bodies with fea or river — 
water, when they intend-to pafs or enter either, is pun 
obferved and performed, with great fedatenefs and compofure of 
mind, by Hottentots, who have adapted, fince the arrival of 
the Dutch, and appropriated the term Anderfmaken, or alter 
for the better, to all religious ceremonies..and aés ; and the 
Dutch word Anderfinaken, is the only anfwer given by Hotten- 
tots to European enquirers into the origin and fenfe of their in. 
ftitutions ; who, wrapped in fullen filence, and deaf to reafon 
on the important point of. religion, remain the moft obitinate, 
prejudiced, and infatuated people, knowing but little of God, 
and having lefs inclination to ferve him; who, the moft fenfible 
amongft them fay, curfed their firft parents, who had grievoufly 
finned and offended, and all their pofterity, with hardnefs of 
heart ; who, according to another tradition which prevails, and 
is carefully preferved throughout the different nations, were 
fent by God himfelf, and came into their country through a 
window ; that the man’s name was Noh, and the woman’s 
Hingnéh, who taught their defcendants to do many things, and 
keep cattle. 


‘ Relations and friends furround the dying Hottentots, clap- 
ping their hands, crying, fcreaming, and roaring in a hideous 
manner. The corpfe of the deceafed is immediately wrapped 
in akroffe, and, within fix hours, buriéd in a hole, made by a 
wild beaft, in the ground, or ina cleft of a rock. ‘The men 
and women of the kraal affemble, and fquat in different circlés, 
crying out and repeating, Bo, Bo, Bo, or father, in a mournful 
ftrain. When the corpfe is brought ‘out thro’ the fide of the 
hut, which is always uncovered in funeral folemnities, the cap- 
tain of the kraal, or the relations, name the bearers, who carry 
the deceafed in their arms, and both circles rifing, the mem and 
the women, making grimaces, clapping hands, diftorting their 
bodies, and inceffantly repeating Bo, Bo, Bo, march in two bo- 
dies, and attend the corpfe to the grave; which is immediately 
filled up,. after the corpfe i is laid down, with the mould of ant- 
hills, ftones, and pieces of wood. 


‘ The grave’ being filled, the company returns to the kraal, 


and again fquat down; both circles renew, and again cry out 
Bo, 
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Bo, Bo, Bo, Bororo Rhodo.Atfcha, frequently calling the de- 
ceafed by his name, and an hour is confumed in alternate ftart- 
ings, grimaces, diftorted poftures, and clapping of hands, Si+ 
lence proclaimed, two ancients, friends to the deceafed, pifs 
upon the company, who receive the, urine with great venera« 
tion, The ancients afterwards enter the hut by the door, and, 
each taking a handful of afhes, return by the paffage opened 
for the corpfe, and ftrew it upon the company, which are held 
in great efteem. After this ceremony, the circles rife and retire. 


‘In funerals of perfons of rank or efteem in the kraal, the 
lamentations continue feven or eight days. The Hotteatots pif 
by way of ceremony, and fcatter afhes, to reniind the company 
of their future ftate; who, without diftinétion of age or wealth, 
muft all be reduced to duft and afhes. 


‘ The cauls of fheep, killed at Anderfmakens, and powdered 
with buchu, are worn as mourning, by the heirs and relations 
of rich Hottentots, till they rot off, however offenfive; and the 
poor mourn their deceafed friends by fhaving part of theirheads, 
which they cover with buchu.’ ' 


The whole concludes with a relation of the war which the 
Dutch carried on with this barbarous people ; an account of the 
produce of the country, and the itnprovements introduced ‘by 
the Hollanders, which will ever remain a monument of the in- 
duftry, perfeverance, and wealth of this wife and commercial 
republic. Ina word, though we cannot praife the execution 
in point of ftile, and neatnefs of compofition ; yet we will ven- 
ture to affure the reader, that he will not be difappointed in a 
tich fund of curious entertainment, in the perufal of this vo- 
Jume. 


— : - iin i 





Art. II. E/ffays read to a Literary Society ; at their W' sekly Meetings, 
avithin the College, at Glafgow.- I. On the Infiuence of Philofephy 
upon the Fine Arts. II. On the Compofition of the Picture defcribed 
in the Dialogue of Cebes. II]. \Om Hiftorical Compofition. 80. 


Price 2s. 


O write well, fomething more than learning, and even 

tafte and fentiment, is wanting. The happy art of ex- 
pteffing one’s felf with facility and elegance, -is born with the 
writer, and the gift of heaven as much as genius: it is im- 
proved, but not attained by habit ; it often accompanies, but is 
not eflential to genius; it cannot foar to its highett: pitch, but 
it may exift with a flender proportion of fancy, invention, and 
Vou, 1X, Marth 1760. N siudition, 
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erudition. Like a graceful air of the body, it heightens 
every other quality, conceals trivial defedis, befpeaks regard 
and applaufe, implies a variety-of talents, and yet is, in faét, 
but a fingle talent, which we vainly fweat and toil, and ftudy, 
to acquire. Swift had it from nature, when he-chofe to follow 
nature ; and he is, perhaps, the fingle author in our language 
who is eafy, manly, and copious, without labour. Sir William 
‘Temple is eafy, but redundant ; Addifon elegant, but he wants 
nerves ; Pope was chafte, but prudifhly formal; and Johnfon 
has dignity, but it is the artifical dignity of an actor, and not 
that natural importance which accompanies majefty. Dryden’s 
profe too has its admirers, but we are notof the number ; it is, 
in our opinion, a fpecies of loquacity, that often finks into 
meannefs and vulgarity. ‘The leaft tranfpofition of a fyllable 
gives an aukward {ftiffnefS; and even the pointing, which is 
deemed arbitrary, offends both the earand the eye, if done in- 
judicioufly. ‘To defcribe fuch a writer as we mean, requires 
the matterly hand we would paint; but to difcover whether an 
author poilefles the talent, we need only confult our feelings, 
without applying to the rules of pedants. The inftance before 
us will, perhaps, fet our remarks in a ftronger light. 


Mr. Moor, the author of thefe pretty eflays, muft be allowed 
to poilets whatever ftudy and application can tmpart : learning, 
judgment, and genius, combine to: render his little work ufe- 
ful ; but the life of compofition, the happy facility of writing, 
is wanting to render it agreeable. We are hurt with feeing a 
man over-defirous to pleafe ; and what we daily obferve in life, 
we may remark in writing, that they fucceed leaft who firive 
the moft to gain ‘our applaufe. Our effayift has here proved 
himfeif a good critic, a reader of tafte, a connoiffeur in paint- 
ing, and a juft admirer of the ancients, but he has not imi- 
tated their fimplicity. He labours to exprefs his fentiments ; 
he catches the adventitious ornaments of good writing; favours 
of the lamp, and writes as if he had begun compofition at an 
advanced period of life. His idiom is often that of the ancient 
languages ; his metaphors {trained ; his periods harfh, difmem; 
bered by the pointing, and Iamely conheéted with each other : 
© but, tho we yield, fomewhat unwilling, at frft; as the Romans 
did, Jometimes of old, yet, like them, too, we cannot, but, at length, 
acknowledge our own mifiakes, and prejudice ; and acquiefce in bis im- 





partial judgment ; ecnvinced, that, be is, then, adiing, truly, for the” 





greateft publick good.’ * But, as for Lucian, be cannot be, in earn- 


ef, here. be was not of that caf? of amorous complexion. is com- 
pliments are counterfeit ; and he mufl, needs, be Jneering ; to which, 
inded, he is, @ little, wickedly, given; and that not feldem ; and 


Cebas, 
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Cebes, here, deferved the fharpef ridicule. he is without excufe. fors 
at the time he wrote, true compofition was well underftood, among the 
painters; and, pradtifed, in perfeion.’. 1s there not fomething: 
éere that offends us ? And yet we did not felect the patieges s 
fimilar ones occur in every page. 


In the firft effay, on the Influence of philofophy upon the 
fine arts, Mr: Moor has advanced nothing new ; and, it feems 
only an introduction to his beautiful explication of that inef- 
timable remnant of the Socratic philofophy, thé Table of Cebes, 
which forms the fubje& of the fecond eflay. We muft acknow- 
ledge, that we have not feen a finer piece of criticifm than this, 
Our author has entered perfeétly into the intention of the phi-« 
lofopher : he has fKetched out the whole draught of the sadie, 
according to the jufteft rules of perfpective : he has made the 
niceft diftinGtions between the zarration and the painting 5 ; cleared 
up all thofe parts which were deemed obfcurities and improprie+ 
ties ; and refcued the character of Cebes out of the hands of 
‘bungling critics, with a mafterly addrefs that does credit to his 
tafteand genius. 


After defcribing the firft and fecond inclofures of the tables 
and diftinguifhing the actual painting from the nartation, Mr. 
Moor proceeds with the following critical refle€tions, which will- 
afford a {pecinien of his manner, and, at the fame time, Con- 
firm the judgment we have given of his abilities. 


« Let us, (fays he) make a fhort stop, here; to reflect, a lit- 
tle, how finely Cebes has diverfified his picture; with, almoft;' 
all the poffible variety of landfcape! with hill, and dale ; rock, 
and precipice ; a wild, a meadow, and a wood; all interfperfeds 
at proper diftances, with rural architeéture of the feveral gates, 
doors, and, inclofures. while, again, the moft elegant part of 
all, the third inclofure, in the meadow, is adorned, as we fhall 
fee, with a lofty dome, and, a magnificent court. tlien, the 
bright light, diffufed all over the meadow, will give the painter 
opportunity to difplay his genius, exhauft his art, and employ 
every tint of his pencil; in expreffing all the beauties of varie- 
gated colours ; all the gradations of light and fhadow ; throughs 
out the grove, behind s which bounds the whole of the picture, 
to the upper or farther end; and terminates the proipeét, ina 
manner the moft delightful to the eye. 


‘« The introduction of this light, fo advantageots to’the 
painter, is, at the fame time, with perfe& propriety to the mos 
ral ; as was the fhade, before, in the PLACE OF PUNISHMENT $3 
light and darknefs being the known emblems of happinefs and 
mifery.. Virgil has, alfo, given the fame peculiar light to his 
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elyfium of the blefled ; the defcriptionof which, in feveral other 
parts, isthe fame, indeed, as thisof Cebes. a ftaunch critic would 
not fcruple to pronounce them dire€&t imitations ; and, knowing 
that Virgil was an admirer of the Socratic philofophy, would im- 
mediately, conclude, from them, that he had been particularly 
fond of Cebes ;. and, probably, add; that the poet, even, car- 
ried this fondnefs fo far as to give the name of Cebes toa fa- 
vourite youth. this inference would, indeed, be fanguine ; tho’ 
the fact is true; at leaft reported fo, by Donatus and Servius.— 
Virgilius, inter omnes, maxime dilexit Cebetem—pucrum. But, there 
are,,however, in Virgil, juft as in Cebes; the afcent of the 
hill; the plain eafy road, from thence; the green meadow ; 
the grove ; the remarkable light ; the garland, which crowns 
the happy ; and, the chorus, with a chief or Coryphaeus ; (thefe 
laft we fhall fee in Cebes prefently.) in Virgil they are thus. 
firft, the afcent of the hill, and the road, thence; in thefe 
lines. ? 

‘ HOC SUPERATE JUGUM, ET FACILI JAM TRA- 

‘ MITE SISTAM. 
——‘ CAMPOSQUE NITENTES 
‘ DESUPER OSTENTAT. 


The green meadow, and the grove ; 


——‘ AMOENA VIRETA 
¢ FORTUNATORUM NEMORUM. 





The light ; 
¢ LARGIOR, HIC, CAMPOS, AETHER, ET LUMINE 
‘ VESTIT 
« PURPUREO; SOLEMQUE SUUM, SUA SIDFRA 
¢ NORUNT. 


The garland of the happy; | 
¢ OMNIBUS HIS NIVEA CINGUNTUR TEMPORA 


‘ VITTA. 


The chorus ; 
LAETUMQUE CHORO PAEANA CANENTES, 





Their chief, or Coryphaeus ; 


« MUSAEUM, ANTE OMNES ; MEDIUM NAM PLU- 


‘RIMA TURBA 
¢ HUNC HABET, ATQUE HUMERIS EXTANTEM 


¢ SUSPICIT ALTIS.’ 
‘ But, 
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* But, of this peculiar light, Cebes makes, yet a farther, and 
an admirable, advantage; with a true mafter-tafte, in painting. 
for, the figures, yet remaining to be painted, are the fineft, and, 
moft interefting of all; but, neceffarily, the fartheft diftant 
from the eye; and, from that circumftance, muft have appear 
ed, according to the laws of perfpective, dim, faint, and-indif- 
tin ! both, in lineament, and colour; had the’chief light been 
any where elfe. whereas, by falling, here, among them, in one 
great mafs; the painter finds, with pleafure, that, without de- 
viating from any rule, he is, now, at full liberty, to difplay the ~ 
whole power of painting, in thefe his principal figures$ and, 
give ‘them, all the grace and dignity, in feature, lineament, and 
air; and, every charm of beautiful exprefiion ; that, colouf- 
ing, or, drawing, can beftow. here, then, he will exert his ge- 
nius, to the utmoft; and put in praétiee all the wonders of his 
art; to prove himfelf a mafter worthy to be employed by Ce+ 
bes; for whofe fine tafte, he will, by this time, I imagine, be full 
of efteem and veneration.’ 


We could with that the ingenious author had beftowed fome 
time in removing thofe interpolations of which he cqmplains, 
and reftoring the genuine text and meaning of Cebes. 


‘ This little dialogue (he obferves) is botched,.in fome other 
places, by the fame vile hands; and has met with the fame treat- 
ment as many of the beft old books now left; when, in a barba- 
rous age, thofe reptiles were allowed to crawl, at will, through 
many of the fineft monuments of antiquity ; and, like true 
vermin, have never failed to leave grofs marks of their foul 
track, behind them; which are, now, like other dirt, fo harden= 
ed, by length of time, that, it is, oft-times difficult, fometimes 
impoffible, to take it off, without endangering the original 
materials.’ 


We are, however, of opinion, that the original can never fall 
into hands that will more delicately chip off the adhering rub- 
bifh than his own, reftore the original fymmetry and polifh, and 
fupply the deficiencies and chafms which time may have occa- 
fioned in this valuable piece of antiquity. 


The third effay treats of hiftorical compofition, or the juft har- 
mony and arrangement of the materials, which Mr. Moor juitly 
calls the chief and moft difficult province of an hiftorian: but 
he leaves it unfinifhed, and advances nothing upon the fubject, 
which can, in the lealt, benefit the reader. His criticifims, in- 
deed, on Polybius and Livy, are juit ; his extra¢ts from Diony- 
fius of J lalicarnaffus are pertinent and well tranflated; but we 
eo can, 
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can, by no means, fub{cribe to the praifes he beftows on Hero 
dotus, in point of compofition, and the juft difpofition of his 
materials. We are perfuaded that a general Modern Hiftory, 
compofed in his manner, would afford little fatisfa&tion. 


ifti tabule fere librum 
Perfimilem, cujus, velut egri fomnia, vane 


Fingentur Species. 
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) ee is with real fatisfaétion we behold the rapid progrefs our 
* neighbours of North-Britain are making, to the higheft pin- 
nacle of glory, in arms and in letters. It encreafes our fatis- 
faction, when we perceive that their generous efforts excite no 
mean jealoufies, no narrow prejudices to damp the rifing fpirit 
of loyalry and learning ; and that thefe very perfons, who once 
denied: them every kind of merit, are now the foremoft in twin- 
ing garlands of ivy and laurel to adorn their temples. Long 
may this harmony, arifing from congenial fentiments, continue! 
May all the future rivalfhip between Englifhmen and Scotchmen 
be, which thal] moft promote the welfare of their country, and 
the honour of their king ! May every party-diftin€ion be forgot, 
and all unite in the glorious endeavour of tranfmitting to pofte- 
rity this reign as the moit complete in valour, in learning, in 
patriotifm, and in every public and private virtue, of any other 
jn the annals of Great Britain! Be it, in the mean time, our 
care to avoid ali national attachments, to pay to each the juft 
tribute of his merit, not to be dazzled by a name, or mifled by 
faife colours, but critically to review every fentiment which may 
tend to the prejudice or the perfection of this great end, at leaft 
as far as our own ability, and the imbecility of hyman nature 
wil] admit. 


There could not be an undertaking of more general utility, 
than the object of the ingenious volume before us. To reducé 
the crabbed intricacies of the law to the level of common un- 
derftandings, and unveil the hidden myfteries of this deity to 
the view of the ftudious in general, is a work equally new in 
the defign, and dificult in the execution. Men have long fought 
in vain to fee the precife limits of law and equity afcertained, 
and the defects, nay, the injuftice of the latter correéted by the 
former; but our author gives it as his opinion that time only, 
and the extenfion of a court of equity, can determine thefe 
boundaries, in a country like this, where equity and commen 
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law are appropriated to different courts. He begins the work 
with an introduction, which prefents the reader with an hiftorical 
view of our high court of equity, and enters upon this fubje& with 
a reflection, to the truth of which we ‘cannot fubfcribe. * Equi- 
ty, fays he, fcarce known to our forefathers, makes, at prefent, 
a great figure. Like a plant, gradually tending to maturity, it 
has for ages been encreafing in bulk, flowly, indeed, but con- 
jtantly.’ If by our forefathers he intends the Saxons, we will — 
venture to affirm, that his affertion is without.foundation, and 
contrary to hiltorical truth. No people on earth,were more free 
than the Saxons ; and to enjoy the bleffings of liberty, where 
all is circumfcribed within the narrow limits of municipal law, 
is a thing impraticable. Befides, we find that the boundaries 
of equity extend themfelves in proportion to the fcanty limits 
of the common and ftatute law ; and that in acountry of liber- 
ty, where exprefs laws are not multiplied, it will be neceflary 
to throw the whole weight of focial regulation upon courts of 
juftice, confcience, and equity. ‘To have rendered the remark 
juft, our author ought, therefore, to have fhewn at what period 
the common law began to abforb the rights of the courts of 
equity ; and again, when civil connections became too nume- 
rous and intricate, to be included within exprefs ftatutes and 
precedents ; when many duties fprang from a growing delicacy 
of fentiment, and refinement in morals, which could only be 
directed by a court of equity, nay more, by private confcience. 


. The introdudtion is finely wrote, the language.fimple, clear, 
and nervous ; the thoughts refined and manly, and ‘aptly illuf- 
trated by cafes {tated with great perfpicuity. Our author .ap- 
pears.to be perfeétiy converfant with the civil law, the ftatute 
law of England, the prerogatives of our great court of equity, 
aad the juft mixture of common Jaw and equity, which con‘ti- 
tutes the law of Scotland. It were impoffible to give a jutt 
idea of a work fo extended, and a defign fo complex, in the com- 
pafs of a Review ; but the following extra&t may ferve as a fpe- 
cimen of the learned author’s ftile, and it will probably be 
agreeable to the reader to perufe the fentiments of fo able a 
judge upon a fubject long controverted. 


‘ What is now faid fuggefts a queftion not lefs intricate than 
important, viz. Whether common law and equity ought to be 
committed to the fame or to different courts. - The profound 
Bacon gives his cpinion in the following words: “ Apud non- 
nullos receptum eft, ut jurifdictio, que decernit fecundum equ- 
um & bonum, atque illa, altera, que procedit fecundum jus 


ficictum, iifdem curiis deputenrur : apud alios autem, ut diver- 
N 4 : fis 4 
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fis : omnio placet curiarum feparatio. Neque enim fervabitue¢ 
diftin@io cafuum, fi fiat commixtio jurifdi@tionum : fed arbi- 
trium legem tandem trahet.” ‘ Of all queftions, thofe which 
concern the conftitution of a ftate and iis police, being the moft 
involved in circumftances, are, for that reafon, the moft diffi- 
cult to be brought under precife principles. I pretend not ta 
deliver any opinion on this point; and feeling in myfelf a bias 
againft.the great authority mentioned, | fcarce venture to 
form an opinion. It may be not improper, however, to ha- 
zard a few obfervations preparatory to a more accurate difcut 
fion. lam thoroughly fenfible of the weight of the argument 
ufed in the foregoing citation. In the fcience of jurifprudence 
it is undoubtedly of great importance, that the boundary be- 
twixt equity and common law be clearly afcertained ; without 
which we fhall in vain hope for juit decifions. A judge uncer- 
tain about the preliminary poiht, viz. whether the cafe belong 
to equity or common law, cannot. have a elear conception what 
fentence wught to be pronounced: but a court that judges of 
both, being relieved from determining the preliminary point, 
will be apt to lofe fight altogether of the diftinction betwixt 
common law and equity. On the other hand, may it not be 
urged, that the dividing among different courts. things inti-. 
mately conneéted, bears hard upon every man who has a claim 
to profecute. Before bringing his action he muft at his peril 
determine an extreme nice point, viz. whether the cafe be go- 
verned by common law or by equity. An error in this prelimi- 
nary point, though not fatal to the caufe, becaufe a remedy is 
provided, is however produtive of much trouble and expence. ° 
Nor is the moft profound knowledge of law fufficient always to 
prevent this evil; becaufe it cannot always be forefeen what plea 
will be put in for the defendant, whether a plea in equity or at 
common law. In the next place, to us in Scotland it appears 
in fome degree abfurd, to find a court fo conftituted, that in 
many cafes an iniquitous judgment muft be the refult. This 
not only happens frequently with refpe& to covenants, as above- 
mentioned, but will always happen where a claim founded on 
common jaw, which muft be brought before a court of common 
law, is oppofed by an equitable defence which cannot be re- 
garded by fuch a court. Weighing thefe different arguments 
with’ fome attention, the preponderancy feems to be on the fide 
ofan united jurifdiction. I give my reafon. Thefull inconvenience 
of an united jurifdidtion, viz. that it tends to* blend common 
law with equity, nfay admit a remedy by an inftitute diftin- 
guifhing with accuracy their boundaries : but the inconvenience 
of a divided jurifd &ion admits not any effe€tual remedy. Thefe 
hints, at the fame time, are fuggefted with the greateft difh- - 
dence; for I cannot be ignorant of the bias that naturally is 
produced by cuftom dnd eitablithed praétice. ‘In 
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»€ In Scotland, as well as in other civilized countries, the 
king’s council was originally the only court that had power to 
remedy defe&ts, or redrefs injuftice in common law. To this 
extraordinary power the court of feffion naturally fucceeded, as 
being the {upreme court.n civil matters. For in every well re- 
gulated fociety, this power muft be truited with fome one court, 
and with none more properly than with that which is fupreme: 
it may at firft fight appear furprifing, that no mention is made 
of this extraordinary power in any of the regulations concern- 
ing the court of feffion. Probably the thing was not‘intended 
rror thought of. The neceflity however of fuch a power, 
brought it in time to an eftablifhment. That the court itfelf 
had at firft no notion of being poffetfed of this privilege, is evi- 
dent from the ac of federunt, 27th November 1592, declaring, 
«< That in time coming they will judge and decide. upon claufes 
irritant contained in contratts, tacks, infeftments, bonds, and 
obligations, precifely according to the words and meaning’ of 
the fame ;” which in effect was declaring themfelves a Court of 
common law, not of equity. But the -miftake was foon difto- 
vered. The a& of federunt wore out of ufe; and now for more 
than a century, the court of feflion hath a&ed as a court of 
equity as well as of common law. Nor is it rare'tofind péwers 
evolved in practice, which were not in view at the inftitution of 
acourt. When the Roman Pretor was created to be the fu- 
preme judge in place of the Confuls, there is no appearance 
that any inftruétions were given him concerning matters of equi- 
ty. And even as to the Englifh court of chancery, though ori- 
ginally a court of equity, there was not at firft the leaft notion 
entertained of that extenfive jurifdiction to which in later times 
it hath juftly arrived.’ 


He concludes his fenfible introdu€tion with this modeft and 
elegant apology, which, without any praifes frem us, will fuf- 
ficiently recommend the work to all lovers of the moft impor- 
tant philofophy, made fubfervient to the ufe and conveniency of 
mankind. 


‘ The author having thus given a general view of his fubjeé, 
fhall finith with explaining his motive for appearing in public. 
Practifing lawyers, to whom the fubje& muft already be familiar, 
require noinftruction. ‘This treatife is dedicated to the ftudious 
in general, fuch who are fond to improve their minds by every 
exercife of the rational faculties. Writers upon law are too 
much confined in their views. ‘Their works, calculated for law- 
yers only, are involved in a cloud of hard words and terms of 
art, a language perfeGly unknown except to thofe of the pro- 

, ae feffion. 
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feffion. Thus it happens that the knowledge of faw, like the 
hidden myfteries of fome ancient deity, is confined to its vota- 
ries ; as if all others were in duty bound to blind and implicit 
fubmiffion. But fuch fuperitition, whatever unhappy progrefs 
it may have made in religion, never can prevail in law. Men 
who have life or fortune at ftake, take the liberty to think for 
themfelves ; and are not lefs ready to accufe judges for legal op- 
preflion, than others for private violence or wrong. Ignorance 
of law hath in this refpe& a moft unhappy effect. We all re- 
gard with partiality our own intereft; and it requires knowledge 
not lefs than candour, to refift the thought of being treated un- 
juftly when a court pronounces againft us. Thus peevifhnefs 
and difcontent arife, and are vented againit the judges of the 
jand. This in a free government is a dangerous and infectious 
Spirit, for a remedy to which we cannot be too folicitous. Know- 
ledge of thofe rational principles upon which law is founded 1 
venture to fuggeft, as a remedy not lefs efficacious than palata- 
ble. Were fuch knowledge univerfally fpread, judges who ad- 
here to rational principles, and who, with fuperior underftand- 
ing, can reconcile law to common fenfe, would be revered by 
the whole fociety. The fame of their integrity, fupported by 
men of parts and reading, would defcend to the loweft of the 
people, a thing devoutly to be wifhed! Nothing tends more to 
fweeten the temper, than aconviction of impartiality in judges ; 
by which we hold ourfelves fecure againft every infult or wrong. 
By this mears, peace and concord in fociety are promoted, and 
individuals are finely difciplined to fubmit with equal deference 
to all other aéts of legal authority. Integrity is not the only 
duty required in a judge: to behave fo as to make every one 
rely upon his integrity, is a duty not lefs eflential. Deeply im- 
prefled with thefe notions, the author dedicates his work to 
every lover of fcience ; and hath endeavoured to explain his 
fubje&t in a manner that requires in the reader no peculiar know- 
ledge of municipal law. In that view he hath avoided terms of 
art ; not indeed with a fcrupulous nicety, which might look 
like affe€tation ; but fo, he hopes, as that with the help of a 
Jaw-diftionary, what he fays may eafily be apprehended.’ 


In the general divifion of the work, the firft book treats of 
the powers of a court. of equity, founded on the principle of 
juftice ; the fecond, of the powers of the fame court, founded 
op the principle of utility ; and in the third book we find an ap- 
plication of the equitable powers on variety of important fub- 


jects. 


After all, though we have perufed this learned work with 


abundance of care and fatisfaétion, we muft acknowledge our- 
felves 
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felves no fufficient judges of its merit. However, to the beft of 
our judgment ‘we venture to recommend it, as one of the moft 
maiterly performances, in point of ftile and matter, that has 
ever appeared upon the fubje&t. As to the former, it is certainly 
infinitely fuperior to Grotius and Puffendorf; and the learned 
may, perhaps, affign it a place withthem with refpe& tothe latter, 
though, in general, the fubject is more confined and local. 





Art. IV. 4 Treatife on the Art of Midwifery. Setting forth various 
Abufes therein, efpecially as to the Pradice with Inftruments: the 
Whole ferving to put all rational Inquirers in a fair Way of wverg 
Safely forming their own Fudgment upon the Queftion; which it is 
be/t to employ, in Cafes of Pregnancy and Lying-in, a Man-Mid- 
wife, or, a Midwife. By Mrs. Elizabeth Nihell, profeféd Mid- 
wife 8vo. Pr: 6s, Morley. 


I F a pun may be allowed in difcuffing a ludicrous fubje&, we 
fxk~ advife Mrs, Nihell to take, for a motto, in the next edi- 
tion of this work, fhould it ever attain a reimpreffion; 


Ex nibilo pibil fit ! 


In the dedication and preface of this curious performance, 
there is nothing very extraordinary but a few preliminary flafhes 
af that explofion againft men-midwives, which makes fuch a 
dreadful noife through the whole body of the work, and the au- 
thor’s declaration, that her hufband is, unhappily for her, an 
apothecary : for our parts, we cannot conceive a more natural 
conjunction than that of an apothecary anda midwife, who, 
fhould they club their underftandings in order to entertain the 
public, will hardly ever fail of producing a fine goffipping per- 
formance, like that which now lies before us. We muft own, 
however, we have feldom-known fo much crepitation in a nurfe’s 
lecture, except when fhe had made too free with the caudle, and 
mixed fome extraneous ingredients in the compofition for the 
expulfion of wind. As we cannot, in charity, fuppofe this was 
the cafe with Mrs. Nihell, or her hufband, we cannot help con- 
jeGturing, that this good gentlew6man has employed fome eruc- 
tatious difciple of Paracelfus Bombaft, to inflate her ftile, and 
bouncify her expreflions. ‘Thus have we feen a noify drum pre- 
cede the filent prize-fighter, who parades on horfeback in his 
white fhirt with ribbons bound, brandifhing his naked back- 
fword asa cartel of defiance to the whole univerfe, difplaying a 
patched head and feamed countenance, as undoubted proofs of 
his prowefs : or, which is perhaps more to the purpofe, thus 
| have 
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have we feen the embroidered mountebank produced on high- 
erected ftage, where he ftands patiently to hear his elogium 
pronounced by his own fubaltern, whom he has hired in the 
double capacity of orator and merry-andrew. <‘* Gentlemen and 
ladies (cries he to the furrounding mob) be pleafed to caft your 
eyes on this pheenix of phyfic ; this mirrour of fcience! this 
profundity of erudition! this miraculous, immaculate, uncon- 
ceivable and unborn doétor, who has travelled through the de- 
farts of Barca, the {nows of Mufcovy, and itudied twelve years, 
without once opening his mouth, in the famous univerfity of 
Lapland; who has cured the great Prefter John, chain of Tar- 
tary, of avenereal tetter, and delivered the emprefs of ZEthiopia 
of a living monfter, without either knives, faws, fcythes, crotch- 
ets, or hatchets. Were I to enumerate all the ftupendous cures 
he hath performed ; were I but to expatiate upon the virtues, 
the energy, the fupernatural efficacy of this little plaifter, gen- 
tlemen and ladies, pleafe to take notice,—-This here fpecific 
plaifter, (fold for Three-pence) is not, like the plaifters of thofe 
fellows who call themfelves regulars, compofed of Burgundy 
pitch and t——: no, gentlemen and ladies, it is compofed of 
choice balfams, gums, and effences, extraéted from the aroma- 
tic produtions of Arabia-foelix:—in a word, gentlemen and la- 
dies, were | to recount all the qualities of this little Three-penny 
plaiiter, I fhould talk from the rifing of the fun to .the fetting 
thereof, and not fpeak half its praife.” 


But before we proceed farther in the inveftigation of this 
piece, let us premife a doubt which hath this inftant ftruck our 
imagination. Is not this what the Greeks called Zmayayia, 
fighting a fhadow. Perhaps there is no fuch perfon as Mrs. Ni- 
hell, and this name is affumed as an emblem of the non-entity, 
Every body knows that #Ai/fignifies morhing ; and any body may 
foon fee that this treatife is zotbing tothe purpofe. Many people 
remember to have feen and heard the celebrated Pinkethman 
{peak aprologue, in the character of No-body on the back of an 
afs. ' Now, why may not this treatife on midwifery be a um in 
the character of No-thing, brayed through the organs of the 
fame animal ? If taken in this fenfe, it may pafs for a tolerable 
pun ;. and let me tell you, puns are authorized (no offence to 
the fpirit of John Dennis) both by Homer and Horace. On 
the other hand, if we attémpt to underftand this treatife feriouf- 
ly, we muft rejeé it by the lamp, as the incoherent effufion of a 
lunatic, not lucid. Would any perfon not infane, bring together 
fuch groupes of cireumftances as we find marked in the contents? 
« eyptians not fo fimple as Dr. Smellie pretends.—Manual 


Operation, a fcience fitted for the men.—Inftruments, their ufe 
| peculiar 
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peculiar to the men.—Dr. Smellie’s doll -machine.+Ignorance 
of the women.—Story of a woman’s child killed with a crotchet. 
—This fory had been ftill more remarkable, if the child bad not been a 
avoman’s child.—Story of a dentift.—A man-midwife’s toilette. 
—Story of a child horribly murdered.—Padendiff, a name in the 
ftile of occulift or dentift, more proper for a male-practitioner 
of midwifery than Accoucheur.’—Prob? Pudor, could fuch a remark 
drop from the pen of a real woman? Would a grave matron bave 
thrown out fuch a ludicrous hint of grofs obfcenity? The occulift takes 
bis name from the eye, the dentif? his from the teeth, and, confequent- 
ly, the man-midzife ought to derive his from the Fie, for 
foame! a woman, that is a Sober woman, could never have talked in 
this manner ; indeed, we know not <vbich moft to admire, the indecency 
or ignorance of the infinuator. The occulif? undertakes to cure diforders 
of the eye; the dentiff, to remedy the defeéts and diflempers of the 
teeth: but, furely, the bufine/s of a man-midwife is not to cure mala- 
dies incident to the pudenda; therefore the appellation would be abfurd. 
— But to return to our table of contents.—‘* Triumph of a man- 
midwife.—Why young praétttioners fhould conceal their inftru- 
ments.—Prevalence of the fafhion.—Story of a woman afhamed 
ef having been lain by a midwife.—Inoculation juftified.—The 
greateft lady of Britain no example in favour of accoucheurs.— 
Dr. Smellie’s commandment to his pupils againft immodefty.— 
No ftreis laid on the rabbit-woman of Godalmin.—Attitude 
indecent, and to no end or purpofe.—A ftone of more virtue 
than a man-midwife, &c. &c.’ 





The reader.can hardly expeét, that we fhould enter into a mi- 
nute detail, or formal refutation, of an extravagant fuftian rhap-~ 
fody, without fcience, method, or meaning, poured forth in or- 
der to defame the male-prattitioners in the art of midwifry; alt 
of whom, without exception, are here abufed as avaritious, in- 
terefted mifcreants, mongrels, falfe, indecent, cruel, barba- 
rous, bloody, butcherly, ignorant, and by nature abfolutely 
incapable of performing an office, which the God of nature in- 
tended for the female fex. An office, from which mankind aré 
fo wholly excluded, that rather than Adam fhould pretend to 
deliver his wife Eve, this good author fuppofes, that God infufed 
in her knowledge fufficient of the manner of delivering herfelf. 
As a farther proof of their being excluded from this practice, 
we are referred to a certain chapter in Exodus, in which it is re- 
lated, that Pharaoh faid to the midwives, ‘«* When ye do the of- 
fice of midwife to the Hebrew women, and fet them upon the 
ftools, if it be a fon, then ye fhall kill him; but if it be a 
daughter, fhe fhall live.” ‘ Why, cries our author, did not 
Pharaoh give the fame order tothe men-midwives, ifthere had been 
any 
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any fuch employed ?? This is, to be fure, an irrefragable proof 
that there were no men-midwives in thofe days among the Ate 
gyptians, who excelled alkthe world in arts and fciences :—and, 
fhe might have added, were fo_religious as to worfhip dogs and 
cats, and calves, leeks, and onions. 


We might have allowed this treatife to pafs without any other 
Jafh than that of ridicule, had fimple ignorance been its fole de- 
merit: but there is fuch a mixture of prefumption and malice 
incorporated with the whole, that it requires a more fevere 
chaftifement. Firft, then, with refpeét to candour, this honeft 
woman who talks fo much of tendernefs, delicacy, and decen- 
cy, fets up her throat, and, with the fluency of a fifh-woman, 
exclaims againft the whole body of male-practitioners, as ruf- 
fians who never let flip the fmalleft opportunity of tearing and 
maflacring their patients with iron and fteel inftruments. This 
aflertion is fo contrary to truth, that no man-midwife of any 
reputation ever advifed inftruments except in the laft extremi- 
ty. She affirms, that a man-midwife is neither phyfician, 
furgeon, nor apothecary, but an ignorant fellow, often a bung- 
ling mechanic, who pays a few pieces for attending a courfe of 
lectures, and then fets up for a complete accoucheur, with his 
bag of hardware at his back. Itis almoft fuperfluous to con- 
tradict fuch a palpable falfehood. The male-praditioners of 
midwifry are all regularly bred phyficians, furgeons, or apo- 
thecaries, who have ftudied this art, together with other branches 
of medicine : the difference then between the male-praétitioner 
who has attended le€tures, and the female who has not, is this; 
the firft underftands the animal economy, the ftru€ture of the, 
human body, the cure of diftempers, the art of furgery, toge- 
ther with the theory and pra@tice of midwifery, learned from the 
obfervations of an experienced artift, and the advantage of re- 
peated delivery : the laft is totally ignorant of every thing but 
what fhe may have heard from an ignorant nurfe or midwife, or 
feen at the few labours fhe has attended. She infinuates that the 
modefty of a woman is violated, and her perfon fhamefully ex- 
poied by male-practitioners. ‘The chafteft and moft delicate 
matrons of this great metropolis will give the lie to this impu- 
tation, and declare upon their own knowledge, as we do upon 
ours, that the bufinefsis carried on with much more eafe and de- 
corum by the men than by the women-prattitioners, excepting 
fuch of thefe laft as have been educated under male-artifts. It 
is diverting enough to hear a woman talk of delicacy in thefe 
points, who owns, that fhe was bred in the Hotel Dieu at Paris, 
the moft dirty, flovenly, inconvenient, indecent, fhocking recepta-. 


cle for the fick in all Europe. This candid Mrs. Nihell accufes 
Dr. 
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Dr. Smellie of certain ridiculous exhibitions,-which we know 
to be falfe ; fuch as reprefenting the uterus, by a bladder filled 
with beér, which, by means of a cork and piece of packthread 
was tapped occafionally. We know not what fort of liquor 
our author may have tapped; but, perhaps, the beft excufe 
that could be offered for this affertion would be, that fhe had 
got her beer aboard. As fhe pecks continually at Dr. Smellie, 
we fhall aver in our turn, that fhe either does not know that 
gentleman’s method of teaching, or fcandaloufly mifreprefents 
it. All the anatomical part of the art he conftantly demon-. 
ftrated on the human fubject, of which he had a great variety at 
command, both dead and living ; his pupils learned the practice 
by attending real labours, and delivering in their turns, under the 
infpection of a regular-bred woman midwife: the doctor him- 
felf was prefent at all difficult or preternatural cafes ; and with 
refpe& to his machinery, which this goodwoman endeavours to 
depreciate, under the denomination of a wooden ftatue and 
wax doll, it was fuch as did honour to his contrivance and exe- 
cution; upon which he fairly demonftrated many cafes in mid- 
wifery, of which Mrs. Nihell feems to have no idea. 


In order to defame male practitioners, fhe endeavours to pre- 
judice pyblic charities, by boldly pronouncing that male pupils 
are taught this art upon the women admitted into the Lying- 
inn Hofpital; an untruth that favours equally of rancour and 
prefumption.—She lays it down as a maxim and eternal truth, 
that nature has denied to the male fex that fympathy, tender- 
nefs, and faculty of feeling fo neceflary in midwifery, with which 
it hath indulged every female heart and hand: that man, 
compared to woman in this refpett, is as one to ninety-nine, 
even though he fhould be poffeffed of all the improvements 
which art and prattice could give, and fhe in a itate of illiterate 


nature. This modeft pofition requires no anfwer: but we be- 


lieve ninety-nine in a hundred of her own fex will laugh at it 
as a foolifh rhodomontade, which perhaps fhe learned of fome 
Gafcon pupil while the praétifed in that delicate {chool of ten- 
dernefs the Hotel Dieu. 


With refpeé& to our author’s ignorance, it might be detected 
in many articles both of omiffion and commiffion: for, who- 
ever expects to find a complete fy{tem of midwifery in this book 
will be miferably difappointed : of all the defective treatifes on 
the art, this is the moft deplorably deficient. Indeed it appears 
that the author’s aim was abufe, not inttruction. Some palpa- 
ble inftances of her ignorance in commiffion it will not be amifs 
to difclofe. The very bafis of her performance is either a grofs , 
miftake 
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miftake arifing from ignorance, or a wilful mifreprefentation 
flowing from a worfe motive. She repeatedly declares that the , 
nfe of inftruments is never, no never, required in midwifery. 
All honeft praétitionees have-owned that inftruments are very 
feldom necefflary, and that they ought never to be ufed except 
in the utmoft extremity : but every perfan converfant with the 
operations of nature in general, and with the different confor- 
mations of the human machine in particular, know that there are 
lufus, irregularities, and diforders, for which nature has made 
no provifion ; and which, if left to nature, or the aiméble, fhrewd, 
and /fenfitive fingers of the midwife, will infallibly occafion the 
death of both mother and child. Whoever denies this, muft 
either be dead to common fenfe, or loft to common candour 3 
and may as reafonably affirm, that when a child is born with- 
out a perforated anus, it muft be left to nature, aflifted by the 
forewd fingers of the midwife. Whoever underftands midwifery 
in any tolerable degree, muft know that in fome cafes the con- 
currence of a very narrow pelvis in the mother, and a very 
large head in the child, render the birth’ abfolutely impoffible, 
without the aid of inftruments. “Suppofe, for example, -the 
cittance between the os pubis and the jetting in of the laft ver- 
tebra of the loins fhould not exceed two inches, and the nar- 
roweft diameter of the child’s head fhould extend to above five, 
how is the five to pais through the two? as well maya cable 
pafs through the eye of a needle.—Oh! fays Mrs. Nihell, this 
muft be left to nature and the jrewd fingers of the midwife, 
which will mould and lengthen the head fo as to ft it for the 
paffage. Nature, doubtlefs, will make wonderful efforts in this’ 
way, and fo far as there is any profpedt of fuccefs, no violence 
ought to be offered: but nature will not work impoffibilities; 
when there is fuch a vaift difproportion between the paflage and 
the head; on thecontrary, all her efforts, in this cafe, will ferve 
only to comprefs the brain of the child, and wedge part of the 
head fo clofely in the paffage as to bring on a gangrene in the 
parts of the mother already exhaufted by hard labour. We fhould 
be glad'to know what this learned matron would do in the cafe of 
a two-headed monfter, a great hydrocephalus or dropfical head, 
a vait difeafed proruberant offification of the cranium, a dropfy of 
the lower belly, ora tumefied abdomen from putrefaétion after 
death; or what fhe would dowith an ordinary fized feetus inclofed’ 
ina diftorted pelvis, in which the diftance between the extremity 
of the facrum and the fhare-bone did not exceed an inch. Many 
other examples might be fpecified, to prove that this female’cri- 
tic either does not fpeak candidly, or is not at all acquainted 
with her bufinefs in its fall extent. If fhe never met with cafes 


of fuch a nature, notwithftanding the myriads fhe has delivered 
wn 
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in the Hotel Dieu, we pronounce that fhe is but half learned in 
her profeffion ; and that if her thare of pra@tice in this country 
is not very much confined, fhe will one day find herifelf.in a 
terrible dilemma, and even be obliged, if fhe a&s according to 
the dictates of confcience and common fenfe, to have recourfe 
to the affiftance of the male-practitioner, whom fhe has here fo 
virulently reviled: otherwife fhould fhe truft to.the threwdnefg 
of her fingers, woe - be. to the poor patient. The laft inftance 
we fhall bring of this good woman’s want of candour,. is, that 
fhe inveighs againft inftruments by the lump, without knowing 
what they are, how they are diftinguifhed, or in what manner 
they are ufed. It is allone to her whether the biftory, crotchet, 
fciffars, or tire-téte, be applied ; they are all equally. deftruc- 
tive, and murder and laceration muft enfue. Nay, fhe goes even 
fo far as to fay, that if ever the forceps fucceeded, it muft have 
been in cafes when the fingers alone would have fucceeded much 
better ; becaufe the Jong, nimble, taper, forewd, Jenfible, palpating 
fingers of an expert midwife, will always furely. find admittance, 
where a clumfy, crooked, iron, fteel, windowed and leathered 
inftrument of two blades can be introduced. Now, if the {poke 
from experience and integrity, fhe would fay, that in fome cafes 


when one finger of the hand, though no more than a quarter 


of an inch in diameter, cannot poflibly be introduced ; or, if it 
were, could be of no fervice either in turning or bringing down 
the head of the child, a blade of the forceps being Irfs than 
half that diameter, may be infinuated one on each fide ofthe 
head, fo as to embrace it with a firm and fteady grafp; and 
thefe blades being properly joined at the handles, will give the 
operator fuch an advantage, as, if properly managed, cannot 
fail of having an happy effe& on both mother and child. 


We will now take notice of fome paragraphs in this curious 
treatife, which will, we apprehend, afcertain the meafure..of 
knowledge with which fhe, or her underftrapper, has fat down 
to write againft the men praétitioners of midwifery. Page.gq. 
‘ A woman prattitioner, (fays this fage lady) will patiently, even 
to fixteen, to eighteen hours, where an extraordinary cafe re- 
qures fo extraordinary aJength of time, keep her hands,fixed- 
ly employed in reducing and preferving the uterus in a due pofi- 
tion, fo as that fhe may not lapfe the critical favourable moment 
of extraction, or of affifting the expulfive effort.of nature.’— 
Without infitting upon the abfurdity of keeping the uterus ina 
due pofition with both hands in the vagina, we fhallonly appeal 
to common fenfe for the effects of both hands fixedly employed 
for eighteen hours in the vagina, that part endued (as the herfelf 
in another place .obferves) with the moft exquifite fenfibility,; 
Vor. IX. March 1760. (e) what 
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what but inexpreflible torture to the woman, fever, inflamma. 
tion, and probably gangrene, the harbinger of death. Leta 
hufband, or a parent, figure to himfelf a midwife’s two hands 
thus employed for eighteen hours together, without intermif- 
fion, for a purpofe in itfelf ridiculous and abfurd, and then de- 
termine with what reafon this good woman exclaims againft the 
cruelty of men-midwives. 


Page 98, Mrs. Nihell, or her fcribe, fairly attributes to the or. 
gan of conception an inftinétive influence, which aéts as an in- 
tuitive guide in the art of midwifery, We fhould be glad to 
know in what manner, and by what channel, the directions of 
this intuitive guide are communicated ; whether it operates by 
the medium of gripes and eructations, like the fpirit which for- 
merly infpired the French prophets ; or by exciting rapturous 
fenfations in the feats of generation, from whence the brain de- 
rives oracular in{piration. This being the cafe, we fuppofe Mrs. 
Nihell will allow, that fhe whofe organ of conception is en- 
dued with the greateft fenfibility, will, ceteris paribus, turn. out 
the compleateft midwife. What pity it is, that this intuitive 
guide fhould not alfo have the faculty of diftinguifhing noxious 
objects, to the effeéts of which it is often, ina peculiar manner, 
expofed. Our author’s hypothefis concerning this myftery, is 
illuftrated by the following curious note, which the-reader, no 
doubt, will own is an inconteftible proof of her learning and 


fagacity. 


‘ It is evidently this univerfal influence of the uterus over the 
whole animal fyftem, in the female fex, that Plato has in view 
in that: his defcription of it, which Mr. Smellie (introd. p. 15.) 
calls odd and romantic, from his not making due allowance for 
the figurative ftile of that florid author. Thus the diffufion of 
the energy of the uterus, Plato, calls its ‘‘ wandering up and 
down thro’ the body.” A power of aétivity which, towards con- 
‘quering the otherwife natural coldnefs of the female conftitu- 
tion, nature would hardly give to the uterus merely to excite in 
women a defire, fanétified under due reftri€tions, by her favorite 
end, that of opagation, if fhe had not, at the fame time, en- 
dowed thatiiterus with an inftin&, beneficial by its influence in 
the prefervation of the iffue of that dfre. And the real truth 
is, that there is fomething that would be prodigious, if any 
thing natural could be properly termed prodigious, in that fu- 
premely tender fenfibility with which women in general are fo 
ftrongly impreffed towards one another in the cafe of lying-in 
‘What are not their bowels on that occafion? It may not be here 


quite foreign to remark, in fuppert of the characteriftic impor- 
tance 
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tance of the uterus or the ewoméd, that in the ancient Saxon lan- 
guage the word man or mon equally fignified one of the male or 
female fex, as bome in Latin. But for diftin&tion-fake the male 
was Called wvopan-man, (not however for any offenfive weapon 
or inffrument in midwifery ;) and the female qwomd-man, or man 
with an uterus : from whence by contraction the word woman.’ 


Page 259, we apprehend thislearned midwife has forgot her- 
felf in the following paragraph: ‘ As to the preternatural deli- 
very, the better praétice is not to delay the extraction of the fce- 
tus after the difcharge of the waters; nor ftay till her ftrength 
fhall have been exhaufted. On the prefenting of a fair hold, 
and a fufficient overture, no difficulty fhould be made of ex- 
tracting.’ But, fuppofe a fair hold does not prefent, what is 
then to be done ?—leave her till nature prefents a fair hold. In 
that cafe we may ftay ti the patients firength is exbaufied, and 
the labour-pains have no longer any efficacy. What is now to 
be done ? Will nature prefent a fair hold after the is exhaufted ? 
Truly, Mrs. Nihell, we cannot fee through what overture’ you 
will deliver yourfelf from this dilemma, unlefs you have récourfé 
to the man-midwife’s bag of hardware. 


This new Cleopatra in the obftetric art, prefcfibés; if cafe of 
© confiderable lofs of blood after delivery, followed with fainting$ 
and oppréffions, that the patient fhould be ftirted; excited to 
cough and fneeze, contributively to the evacuation of the blood; 
which otherwife is apt to clot in the uterus, and would fuffocaté 
her if not expelled.’ If there is any extraneous fubftance in 
the wonib, which can be fuppofed to hinder it from contracting; 
fuch as a portion of the placenta, or any large maf? of coagu- 
lated blood, it ought certainly to be temoved+ but in cafes of 
an hemorrhage, where the impetuofity of the bléod flowing 
through the orifices of the veffels, hinders them from _c¢lofing; 
the method prefcribed by our author will; doubtlefs, inéreafe the 
impetuofity and the hamorthage, and, genetally fpeaking, finifh 
the tragedy; whereas the patient’s life might be faved by keep- 
ing her quiet 4nd cool, and proper applications to the loins and 
abdomen. | 

As a fpetimien of this lady’s boafted delicacy, both in matter 
and ftile, We fhallinfert one of her pdragraphs, and leave it td 
the reader’s determination. 


| have myfelf known Worhen in pain; and even hefufe theif 
labour-pains came on, find, ot imagine they foftind; a mitiga- 
tion of their complaints, by the fimple application of the mid 
wife’s hand ; gently chafing or ftroaking them: a mitigation 
@2 | which, 
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which, I prefume, they would have been afhamed to afk}-if they 
had been weak enough to expect it, from the delicate fit of a a 
great-horfe-godmother of 4 ‘‘he-midwife, however foftened his 
figure might be by his pocket night-gown being of flowéréd calé 
lico, or his cap of office tied with pink and filver ribbons; for 
I prefume he would fcarce, againft Dr. Smellie’s exprefs autho 
rity, go about a function of this nature in a full-fuit, and a 
tie-wig.’ | 
How far Mrs. Nihell’s threwd, fupple, fenfitive fingers, may 
be qualified forthe art of titillation, we fhall not pretend to in- 
veftigate: But thofe womef who are pleafed with this operation 
before the pains come on, may certainly chufe their own ope- 
rator, without affeCling the art of midwifery: we cannot help 
thinking, however, that in this cafe the male-praétitioner would 
not be the moft difagreeable, unlefS our author has talents that 
way which we cannot conceive. 


P. 333. {peaking of Dr, Smellie’s chapter on the diftortion of 
the pelvis, Mrs. Nihell fays, ‘ He might as well fuppofe a frequent 
vitious conformation of the cheek-bones, as of thofe that form 
the pelvis.’ If this is not a flagrant inftance of ignorance, it 
muft be fomething. worfe:.. Did this woman ever fee a collec- 
tion of fkeletons? If fhe had ftudied her profeffion. onder 
Dr. Smellie, whom fhe has fo often, and fo impotently, and 
fo blindly attacked, fhe would have feen a great number of fe- 
male pelves diftorted. Had fhe examined the collection of any 
profefied anatomift, the would have found many cafes of mis- 
conformation in thofe parts :. had fhe caft around her eyes, and 
obferved fuch a number of ricketty children and crooked womer 
as daily appear in and about this: metrapolis, fhe would have 
known, that the cafe of a diftorted pelvis is nq rarity, and, con- 
fequently, fhe could not have drawn fuch. a ridiculous inference 
as this, that a vitious conformation of the pelvis is as feldom met with 
as a vitious conformation of the cheek-bones. An inference contrary. 
to faét, and to the common reafon of things. ‘The cheek-bones. 
are fubje& to no fuper-incumbent pretiure ; but the bones of 
the pelvis, in a fitting pofture, fuftain the whole weight of the 
head and body, confequently, if they are foftened by any rick- 
etty diforder, they muft give way and be diftorted. 


P. 348. our author’s management in-cafe of obliquity in the 
uterus, is all ridiculous and unneceffary ; fuch as ‘her getting 
hold of the orifice of the uterus; -anddfupporting it ; takig’ care 
that the child fhould not engage itfelf too much :-erigage it/elf; 
avbere ? in the uterus, aabere it is already ; or in the paffage*where it 
ought to be. Her veintgoducing: a*finger, in order, to prevent the 


pains, “and hinder the orifice from finking; caufing her patients 
to 
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to lie upon their backs, becaufe, ‘if they fat upright, the uterus 
would overfet. _Is it poflible that fuch nonfenfe as this can drop 
from the pen of a profeffed midwife? or, are thefe only the crude 
notions of fome conceited novice, who fhelters himéelf. under her 
name? Of a piece with this theory, js,her direéting the foot- 
ling extraction in all direétions where the head does not prefent 5 
an injunétion founded upon ignorance, and pregnant with the 
moft dangerous confequences: Her finding fault with an ac- 
coucheur, for endeavouring to forward the birth during the mo- 
ther’s pain, which is the only time moft proper for his opera- 
tion, being an effort of nature which he is toaffift: her Spee 
ing, that the. ufe of the forceps often comprefies the brain in 
fuch a manner, that it efcapes throdgh the occipital cavity ; an 
affertion that betrays grofs ignorance, both of the inftrument 
and the conformation of the human head. : 


We might inftance many other parts of this work, in which 
the author’s nakednefs in point of knowledge appears : but what 
we have faid will probably fatisfy the reader, With refpe& to the 
difpofition and ftile of the piece, if we look for method and 
matter, we find nothing but confufion and deficiency : if we ex- 
pect argument, we muft put up with the moit extravagant. rav- 
ing and declamation againit men-midwives, ignorant, clymly, 
murderous, indecent Heteroclytes, &c. .Abufe repeated in every 
page, in fuch a manner, that one would be tempted to believe the 
book was written by fome perfon broke loofe from Bedlam. The 
language, indeed, is very, fuitable to the matter, being com- 
pounded of gigantic metaphors, foreign idioms, uncouth,and 
affe&ted words; fuch as tortorous, palpation, fexual, consatdidles 
prompterfbip, cherifoment, traufitoring/s, inftin@ive repugnance, inftrue 
mentarian, occlufion, forewdne/s of fingers, revoltingne/s, deflexions of 
the uterus, aberration from the right line, detortion, devarication, the 
bead retrogading into the pelvis, premature ablacation, tffemination, &c. 


— 
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Art. V. An Inquiry into the Beauties of Painting; and into the 
_ Merits of the moft celebrated Painters, ancient and modern. By 
Daniel Webb, £/7; 8wve. Price 35. Dodfley. 


N the preface of this book, which is dedicated to the Rev.- 
Mr. Spence, the author tells us, that the perfons for whom 
he writes are our young travellers, who fet out with much, ea- 
gernefs and little preparation, and are apt to be mifled ‘by.i ig- 
norant guides, or bewildered by a multiplicity of direétions: ."He 


mentions the abfurdity of eftis.ating pi@ures by the general re- 
w , ; O*3 putation 
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putation of painters, becaufe, for example, Dominichino may, 
at times, be ranked with Raphael ; and, at times, he is little 
fuperior to Giotto.—Certainly nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the practice of buying piétures on account of the artift’s 
name; or a furer fign of a total privation of tafte: for if a 
man has the leaft portion of tafte, he cannot help judging in 
fome meafure from his own perceptions; but, on the other 
hand, our knowing that a Raphael or a Guido painted fuch a 
picture, is a {trong prefumption in its favour; and this maxim 
will generally hold good, that an excellent painter will hardly 
ever produce a piece without fome degree of merit. We cannot 
but highly approve of Mr. Webb’s endeavours to make every 
man of fenfibility judge rightly of the merit of painting: but 
yet, notwithftanding all his judicious remarks and diftinétions, 
dictated by true tafte, and conveyed in elegant expreffion; we 
apprehend that many of his readers, and thefe not wholly de- 
void of fenfibility and erudition, will find themfelves ftill puz- 
zled in deciding upon the merits of particular pictures. This 
art, it is true, appeals in a peculiar manner to the fenfes, which 
immediately compare it with its great archetype nature, and 
form a judgment of that comparifon : but before the fpe&ator 
can be a proper judge of the merit of the piece, he muft not 
only underftand nature but beauty, and be acquainted with com- 
pofition, attitude, colouring, and the conduét of the clair- 
obfture. This knowledge is not to be acquired by precepts, 
but by a long’habitude of ftudying piétures and -ftatues, and of 
comparing one piece with another. For example, a man may 
be ftruck with the performance of a fecond rate artift, and be- 
lieve that human art could not poffibly go farther; until he 
fees a perfect capital piece, and the other immediately finks 
into contempt. Befides, a man’s judgment is very apt to be 
overpowered by a pomp of colours, and a general refemblance’ 
of nature, that fuddenly flafh upon the eye, fafcinating the fan- 
cy, and taking the reafon prifoner. Du Frefnoy, in his celebrated 
poem, intituled, The Art of Painting, advifes the artift to ex- 
pofe his unfinifhed pieces to the view of the populace in fuch a 
manner that he may oyerhear their remarks, from which he. 
fays valuable hints may be extraéted. This will perhaps be the 
cafe with regard to little improprieties, of which the vulgar are 
judges in their refpective occupations. A hackney coachman 
furveying the famous print called Guido’s Aurora, will at once 
perceive that there are no traces to the chariot of the Sun, nor 
any thing to conneét the horfes to the vehicle, but the reins 
held by Apollo: but in general, the mob of fpettators are 
captivated by a general imitation ill underftood, and a gaud 
glare of ill fuited colours, Such perfons can never judge rightly 
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of merit, but will certainly prefer the leaden figure of a Harle- 
quin, in a party-coloured jacket, to the real original ftatue of 
the Belvidere Apollo. We have often wondered to hear people 
recite with marks of rapture, the ftory of the two Grecian ar-., 
tifts, one of whom painted grapes fo naturally that the birds 
began to peck them; while the other exhibited the refemblance 
of a curtain fo exaétly, that one of the painters himfelf at-. 
tempted to lift it up. Wedo not think that either of thefe 
circumftances was a proof of extraordinary merit in the piece z, 
we know how eafily birds are deceived by {care-crows that bear. 
fcarce any refemblance to the human form; and we are v 
certain from experience, that a very good judge of painting, 
when taken by furprize, may miftake a very bad likenefs for’ 
the reality ifelf. We once knew a painter lift his hat and. make. 
a bow to the figure of a woman painted in wood, as it ftood 
upright leaning againtt a partition, though it was fo poorly ex- 
ecuted as not to merit a place in the garden of a Rotherhithe 
publican, What we would infer from thefe remarks is, that al-. 
though a man’s judging from his own feelings, is the firft ftep. 
towards acquiring a knowledge of painting ; yet that this with- 
out practice, and the habit of comparing, though facilitated: 
by a natural fenfibility and fkill in other fciences, will never, 
form a confummate or diftinguifhing tafte with refpect to the 


merit of painting. 


The work before us is thrown into dialogues, and the firft 
contains a general plan of it, which confifts in a comparifon be- 
tween the ancient and moderna painters, with refpe& to the 
mechanic or executive, and the ideal or inventive part of the 
art: in examining our capacity to judge of the imitative arts; 
fixing the limits between tafte and {cience ; afcertaining the va-: 
lue of thefe arts, by their antiquity, their degree of credit with 
every polite nation, and above all, by,their ufefulnefs to fociety. 
He then divides painting into its four principal branches, name- 
Jy, defign, colouring, clair-obfcure, and compofition, In the 
fecond dialogue, he defines tafte as a facility in the mind, to; 
be moved by what is excellent in an art; it is a feeling of the 
truth : but fcience is to be informed of that truth, and of the’ 
means by-which its effeéts are produced. He proceeds to de- 
fcribe the progrefs of tafte, which he illuftrates with fome bedu- 
tiful examples. 


< Let us obferve its advances in poetry, as we have before 
in mufic: this too, will be the more decifive, as poetry is an 


union of the two powers of mufic and picture, In this, the 
O4 imagina- 
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imagination, on its firft fetting out, ever prefers extravagance 
to juftnefs, or falfe beauties to truth; it kindles at the flathes 
of Claudian; and flutters at the points of Statius; this is its. 
childhood. As it grows in vigour, it refines in feeling; till, 
fuperior to its firft attra€tions, it refts on the tender pathetick 
of Virgil; or the manly fpirit of Lucretius. Exactly parallel 
to this, is the progrefs of the eye in painting : its firft affections 
are always ill placed: itis enamoured with the fplendid impo- 
fitions of Rubens, or the theatrical grace of Guido; this lafts 
not long; it grows chafte in its purfuit; and flighting thofe 
falf beauties, dwells on the native and mellow tints of Titian; 
on the unforced attitudes, and elegant fimplicity of Raphael. 
Was this change, in both cafes, the refult of reafoning, or pro- 
duced by a growing knowledge of the rules of each. art,.we 
fhould mark its advances; the contrary of which is almoft ever 
the cafe ; fo thatwe are often furprifed at this alteration in our- 
felves, and wonder that the ideas and objeéts which affected us 
fo warmly at firft, fhould, in a fhort courfe of time, act fo coldly 
upon us: nay, fome men there are, and thofe too very capa- 
ble of judging in other matters, who never rifé to. this change; 
but continue, to the laft, under the influence of the fame boyith 
and wanton vig sia 


Many other fine arguments are brought to eftablith this prin- 
ciple, ‘ that we have all within us the feeds of tafte, and are 
capable, if we exercife our powers, of i improving them into a 
fufficient knowledge ©f the polite .arts.’: The third dialogue 
tirns on the antiquity and ufefulnefs of painting. The author 
obférves, that fealpture muft have been. perfectly underftood be- 
fore Homer, as we learn from that poet’s defcription of the 
fhield of Achilles, the compofition of which would.do honour 
té a Fiammingo or Algardi.. Nay, from one * circumftance in 
this defeription, he difcovers, that the art of colouring metals 
by fire, or by other mixtutes, was then known. He afterwards 
démonfirates the utility of painting and mufic, by apt exam- 
ples from ancient hiftory. 


=" 





“* The place that Mr. Webb alludes to, is that part of the 
defeription in which it is faid the earth grew dark or black un- 
der the plow. “Hd pédaissr OmsoSe. This however, is not the 
only place which implies that the fhield was coloured : for the 
poet mentions fair flocks of white fheep. Kal wdea Kata “Ag- 
yin Ow ; 5 and afterwards of black clufters, potrceves O cova Borpues 


ray. 


¢ A- Ovid 
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« A. Ovid takes notice of the utility, as well as the pleafure 
we receive from. an encouragement of the,polite arts. 


Each pleafing art lends foftnefs to the mind, 
And, with our ftudies, are our lives refin’d. 


And Petronius views their effeéts in a moral light, obferving, 
that violent paffions dwell in the rude, but take no hold of a 
cultivated mind. — Were we then to confider the arts merely as 
objects of elegant fpeculation, or as the means of polifhing and 
foftening our manners, we could not prize them too highly ; 
but their effeéts are much more extenfive. The powers of elo- 
quence and mufic are univerfally acknowledged; fo would be 
thofe of paint were they as univerfally exercifed.. The Athe- 
nians pafied a law, that none who were not of a liberal birth, 
fhould praétife in this art : they could not better thow the 
fenfe they had of its power than in the care they.took of its di- 
rection. They knew the dominion it had over our paffions, and, 
hence were careful to lodge it in the fafeft hands. Agreeable 
to this idea, the. Greek writers often fpeak of the drama of a 
painter, of the moral of painting ; expreffions which mark, that 
they confidered this art, as on a level, and co-operating with 
poetry. One of the graveft and moft judicious of the Romans 
viewed it in the fame light. Pi@ture, fays Quintilian, a filent 
and uniform addrefs, yet penetrates fo deeply into our inmoft 
affections, that it feems often to exceed even’ the powers of elo- 
quence. We cannot doubt the fincerity of this decifion, if We 
confider the character of the perfon from whom it comes. Ci-- 
cero was equally fenfible of the powers of the pencil, and. often 
fets them in competition with thofe of his favourite art, Their _ 
effects.are fometimes wonderful... It is faid, that’ Alexander 

trembled and grew pale, on feeing a picture of Palamedes:be-> 
trayed to death by his friends; it bringing to his mind a fting- 
ing remembrance of his treatment of Ariftonicus. Portia could 
bear with an. unfhaken conftancy her laft feparation from Bru- 
tus; but when fhe faw, fome hours after, a picture of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, fhe burft into a flood of 
tears: full as feemed her forrow, the painter-fuggefted new 
ideas of grief, or imprefs’d more ftrongly her own. _I, have 
fomewhere met with a pretty ftory of an Athenian courtezan, 
who, in the. midft of a riotous banquet with her lovers, acci- 
dentally caft her eye on the portrait of a philofopher that hung 
oppofite to her feat;. the happy character of temperance and 
virtue, firuck her with fo lively an image of her own unworthi- 

nefs, that fhe inflantly quitted her room; and retiring home, 
became ever after an example of temperance, as fhe had been 
before of debauchery. You might tax me with doing injuftice 
to 
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to the prefent times, were } to draw all my proofs from the an- . 
cient ; I appeal, therefore, to yourfelf, who have had an oppor- . 
tunity to prove .it, whether you could look on the death of Ger- - 
manicus, as painted by Poufin, without feeling a generous in- 
dignation at the cruelty of his oppreffor, and an equal compaf- 
fion for unhappy virtue. The reprefentation of a plague, by- 
the fame author, melts the foul into a tender participation of 
human miferies: thefe impreffions end not here; they give a 
turn to the mind advantageous to fociety; every argument of 
forrow, every object of diltrefs, renews the fame foft vibrations, . 
and quickens us to-acts of humanity and benevolence.’ 


The fourth dialogue treats of defign; and here, with fubmif- 
fion, we think our author has mifapplied a fine defcription from . 
Milton, mentioning from Pliny the old ftatues that were repre- 
fented aukward and ftiff, conniventibus oculis, pedibus junéis, 
brachiis in latera demiffis; he obferves that the Egyptians conti- 
nued to the laft, to reprefent their deities in this manner, afcrib- 
ing to them a motion which was neither that of walking nor 
flying. Milton defcribes it precifely in the following lines. 

* So faying, by the hand he took me, rais’d, . 

And over fields and waters, as in air 

Smooth fliding without ftep, laft led me up 

A woody mountain.’ 


We cannot think, however, that the poet, when he expreffed' 
this idea, had annexed to it that of two aukward figures: on 
the contrary, we imagine this gliding motion will admit of all 
the grace and dignity of attitude, like that of Chrift in the 
transfiguration, by Raphael, a figure which is furely not defi- 
cient in this particular, though it falls under the cenfure of our 
author, on another account. In our opinion there is fomething 
awfully fublime, in this idea of a figure gliding through the air 
by an invifible fupernatural power, as well as fuitable to the 
charaéter of a divinity. Mr. Webb, with equal perfpicuity and 
erudition, defcribes the manner in which the painters of Greece, 
by drawing fcattered exceilencies into a more happy and com- 
' plete union, rofe from an imperfe& imitative, to a perfect ideal 
beauty. Among the perfect works of defign, he mentions the 
Laocoon and Gladiator for fine proportions, the Apollo of Bel- 
videre for expreffive energy and divine charafter; and the Ve- 
nus de Medicis for elegance and beauty. ‘ Thefe, fays he, are 
the utmoit efforts of defign: it can reach no farther than a 
fall exertion of grace, charaéter, and beauty. We have thus 
traced the genius of defigsi from its firft effays to its full flight. 


But there is an enthufia(m in every art. The Greek ftatuaries 
felt 
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felt themfclves ftraitened within the out-lines of nature; they 
invented new proportions, they conceived new chara@ters. The 
Jupiter and Minerva of Phidias were fabjetts of. aftonifhment in 
the moft enlightened ages. It fhould feem, that the wonder- 
ful effect of thefe ftatues proceeded from an union of the beau- 
tiful with the great and uncommon; thus combining the whole 
influence of vifible obje€ts on the imagination. If we are afto- 
nifhed at the firft fight of the Coloffal ftatues on the Monte 
Cavallo at Rome,’ a feeret and growing pleafure ‘ fucceeds this 
amazement: for, though the immenfity of their form feems, 
at firft, to fet them above the {cale of our ideas, yet, fo happy 
is the fymmetry of their parts, fuch a freedom of defign, fuch 
an aptnefs for aétion prevail throughout, that the eye foon be- 
comes familiar with their proportions, and capable ‘of ‘their 
beauties.’ . 


Thefe are followed .by many other curious obfervations upon. 
the Nud, or naked figures of the Greeks, which, doubtlefs are 
the architypes of fymmetry and grace, which laft the author de- 
fines to be the moft pleafing conceivable aétion, expréffed with. 
the utmnoft fimplicity each occafion will admit of. It implies 
the higheft degree of elegance in the choice; of propriety in 
the application; and of eafe'in the execution. This was the 
excellence in which Apelles preferred himfelf to all his cotem- 
poraries. In charatterifing Raphael, Mr. Webb places him far 
below the ancients in ideal beauty; and cenfures him in other 
refpeéts with great freedom *, giving the palm in point of 
gracefulnefs, to Corregio among the moderns; but above all. 
others glorifying the Apollo and the daughters of Niobe, as. 
examples of energy and grace, in favour of the ancients. 


The fubje& of the fifth dialogue.is colouring, in praife of. 
which we cannot help thinking our author is rather, too fan-. 
guine. Certain it is, Du Frefnoy calls, the chromatique part, 
Subdola Lena, a deceitful bawd; and Mr. Webb himfelf owns. 
it was undervalued by the Roman {chool.—We may add, that. 
all the paffions and atfections of the foul, all the grace of atti-. 
tude, all the beauty of defign, may be expreffed by fimple lines, ; 





-_ 


* Particularly for his being deficient in ideal grace, contrary , 
to the opinion of Du Piles, who exprefly praifes him for this 
excellence, in conjunétion with Leonatdé ‘da Vinci, Julio Ro- 
a Polydore de Caravaggio, and fome others. DuFrefnoy 
ays, 
‘ Supreme the miracles of Raphael thine, 
Unmatch’d in: grace, amazing in defign,’ 
: without 
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without the help .of colouring; and. notwithftanding all: the 
comparifons our author has made in its favour, we apprehend 
the merit or defeét of it will confift in the anfwer to the follow. 
ing queition, Whether. good colouring and bad defign, ‘is pre- 
ferable to good defign and bad colouring. It has been fuppofed 
that Apelles, and all the ancient painters, ufed but four colours, 
namely, black, white, red, and yellow: ‘now, as no combi- 
nation of thefe can produce a perfect carnation, our author ob- 
ferves, that either Pliny, who mentions,thefe colours, was mif- 
taken, or that the praifes beftowed upon Apelles for his excel- 
lence in colouring, were not juft. That Pliny was miftaken 
Mr. Webb proves by. the following paflage from Cieero. Similis 
in pi@ura ratio ef, in qua Leuxim, et Polygnotum, st Timantem, et 
corum, gu non funt wfi plus quatuor coloribus, formas et lineamenta. 
laudamus. At in Aétione, Nicomacho, Protogene et Apelle, jam per« 
Sea funt omnia. In colouring our author fays Raphael was 
much inferior to Corregio and Titian; but i in frefco he was fu- 


perior to all. 


In treating of the clair/obfcure, or r difpolition of lights pom 
fhades, our author is very, full, learned, and. fatisfaGory.. He 
laboors to prove that this branch of the <art was well, under- 
ftood by the. ancients; and in this particular greatly prefesé 
Corregio to all the moderns. Here too, he defines, beauty ab. 
folute to be a purity of colours, an elegance in the proportions, 
harmony of features, and happinefS of charaéter.—All thefe 
qualities, with fubmiflion, we think may combine in a fubjeét 
which would not be held beautiful. To-animate all thefe, muft 
there not be a certain fpirit which we cannot defcribe; and to 
borrow an allufion from mufic, a certain original melody in the 


original tones ? 


The dialogue on compofition is the longeft and the laft; and 
abounds with fine ftrokes of criticifm. The author proves, that 
the ancients were excellent in compofi tion; and indeed, one 
great aim he feems to have had in this work, is to eftablifh the 
fuperiority of the ancients over the moderns in every branch of 
painting. With refpeé to the fubject, he obferves, that the 
ancients had great advantages.. ‘Their gods, fuperior in grace, 
majefty.and beauty; were yet fubjeé to all the feelings and paf-~ 
fions of humanity. How unequal is the lot of the modern ar- 
tifts ? employed by priefts, or princes who thought like priefts, 
their fubjedts are, for the moft part, taken from a religion which 
profeffes to banifh or fubdue the paffions : their characters are 
borrowed from the loweft fpheres of life: men, in whom 
meanne(s of birth, and fimplicity of manners, were the beit ti- 


tles to their election, Even their divine mafter is no where in 
6 _. Painting 
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painting attended with a great idea; his long ftrait hair, Jewith 
beard, and poor apparel, would undignify the‘ moft exalted na- 
ture, humility,’ and refignation, his charaéteriftics, are quali. 
ties extremely edifying, but by no means pidurefque.: Let us; 
for example, compare (1 muft be underftood to mean only as 
fabje&ts for painting) a Chrift armed with a fcourge, driving 
the money-changers out of the temple, to an Alexander, the 
thunder in his hand, ready to dart it on the rebellious nations, 
It is not in the fublime alone, that their fubjetts are deficient 5 
_ they are equally fein the pathetic: the fufferings which they 

moftly reprefent, are in obedience to prophecies and the will 
of heaven; they are often the choice of the fafferers; anda 
ten-fold premium is at hand. Whe St. Andrew falls down to 
worfhip the crofs, on which he is foon after to be nailed: we 
may % improved by fuch an example of piety and zeal; but 
we cannot feel for one who is not concerned for himfelf. We 
are not fo calm at the facrifice of Iphigenia; beautiful, inno- 
cent, and unhappy; we look upon her as the viGimiof an tn- 
juft decree; fhe might live the object of univerfal love; the dies 
the obje& of univerfal pity.’ 


Speaking of Raphael, he feems.to think: he had nothing of 
the fublime in his genius. His calm, though fertile genius 
could better delineate the fine and delicate movements of the 
mind, which have in them more of fentiment «than paf- 
fion. This was his true fphere, and it is here’ that we muft 
ftudy and admire Raphael. He treats new fubjeéts; invents 
new characters; the moft unpicturefque action compofed by 
him, feems to have been deftined for paint’: Chritt ‘gives the 
keys to Peter ; how barren the incident! yet ‘his pencil, like 
the rod of Mofes, ftrikes a {pring out of this rock : — 
then: fiands confeft the prince of ethic. painters. 


We are forry that the nature of our work will not allow u us 
to dwell longer on the patticulars of this. performance, which 
is replete with erudition, tafte, and manly criticifm. 


tie Sittin tit. i 





Art. VI. The Siege of Aquileia. :A Tragedy. As it is ated at 
the Theatre- Royal in Drury-Lane. . 8vo. Pr. is, 6d. Miliar 


VV ELE hath the inimitable Cervantes chaftfed the petite 


lance of the  Spanilh critics, in the ftory of a madman 
in Seville, who ‘went about the ftreets with a-hollow cane or 
reed, blowing up'every dog that fell:in his way. When he had 
performed: this operation, he always turned to the by-ftanders, 


faying, 
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faying, * Do you think, my mafters, it is fuch an eafy matter to 
blow up a dog ?” This apologue, our admirable author apply. 
ing to the critic, fays, Penfara vueftra merced aora que es poco Tra. 
bajo baxer un libro ? Does your worthip think now, that there is 
very little trouble in compofing a book ? The fame fable will fuit 
the Ariftarchufes of the prefent age, who rcoft in every garret, and 
{warm in every cellar, and may be juftly denominated vermin 
that live upon the blood of merit. A great writer of the laft 
age, obferved, that how bad foever the authors wrote, the cri- 
tics generally judged worfe ; and the fame apothegm will pro- 
bably hold eternally true inall ages. Thefe general refleétions 
we throw out, becaufe we have heard it whifpered, that the 
performance, now before us, had fallen fhort of the public ex- 
pectation. This is generally the fate of all authors, and we are 
apt to believe, proceeds not fo much from a falling off in the 
poet, as from the caprice of mankind, who are not only fickle 
and inconftant in their tafte, reje&ting often an author like a toy 
out of fafhion ; but are alfo apt to wind up their opinions to an 
enthufiafm of hope, which will be difappointed by every thing 
fhort of perfection. .It muft likewifé be obferved, that a poet, in 
his third exhibition, is divefted of that novelty which always 
operates in favour of a virgin mufe. There are many vapid va- 
letudinarians in tafte, who can no more preferve their attach+ 
ment to one author, beyond one feafon, than they can maintain 
their affeftion for one miftrefs after the firft winter of pofiefs 


fion. 


Mr. Home had already entertained the town with uncommon 
fuccefs as a dramatic writer, and, perhaps, it begins to make 
wry faces, like a wayward child, which has been too much fond- 


Jed and indulged with fweetmeats. 


The fable of this play we owe chiefly to the author’s invens 
tion ; for, though Maximin and his fon were actually maffacred 
by their own foldiers at the fiege of Aquileia, there is not any 
foundation for the circumftances of private diftrefs, which Mr. 
Home has worked up into a tragedy. A fimilar difafter, if we 
may believe the Scottifh hiftorians, happened to Seton, gover- 
nor of Berwick, when it was befieged by Edward III. of 
England. But the author had very fufficient reafons for 
not allowing his piece to appear under fuch a title on the 
Englifh ftage. Amilius, conful. of Rome, and governor of 
Aquileia, has in the place a wife called Cornelia, and two 
fons, Paulus and Titus, both equally brave, but the elder 
calm, like Portius, and the younger impetuous, like Marcus; 
as they are reprefented in the tragedy of Cato. Titus, hurried 


on by the torrent of his valour, makes a furious fally upon the 
troops 
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troops of Maximin; but being in danger from a vait fuperiority 
in point of number, his brother Paulus flies to his:relief ; and, 

after having performed amazing-feats of valour they are fur- 
sounded and taken prifoners : here begins the diftrefs of their 
mother Cornelia, who had been prepared for forrow a fome 


unlucky omens. 


In the fecond aé, this virtuous. matron is firft of all informed, 
that both her fons are flain ; but afterwards learns that they are 
taken: and the tyrant Maximin fends a meflage to their father, 
importing, that both his fons fhall be immediately put to death, if 
he does not ranfom their lives, by furrendering thecity. A noble 
conteft enfues in the bofom of Aimilius, between paternal af- 
fe&tion and duty to his country, which laft prevails, notwith- 
ftanding the tears and pathetic remonftrances of Cornelia, in 
favour of her children. Maximin’s officer, who brought this 
meflage, difcovers himfelf to be Varus, the kinfman of mi- 
lius, who had ferved in Britain, and been called with his ! 
to the affiftance of the tyrant. He condoles with the conful, and 
promifes to do all that lies -in his power for the prefervation of 
the two young heroes. 


In the third a&, Amilius having again conferred with Varus, 
who undertakes to raife a revolt in the army, refolves to propofe 

a truce for three days, binding himfelf to deliver the City, if it is 
not relieved before the expiration of that term. This expedient 
is fuggefted, by private intelligence, afluring him of immediate 
aid. In the meantime, part of the relieving army-under Gor- 
dianus, appears at a diftance ; then Maximin advances towards 
the walls with his whole army, and caufing a fcaffold to be 
erected, threatens to execute the conful’s two fons, if the towa 
is not inftantly furrendered. 


In the fourth aé&, while A:milius and Cornelia are torn with 
parental anguifh, Titus, their fon, is permitted by the tyrant to 
vifit them under the condu& of an herald, Maximin hoping, 
that his prefence and intreaties would prevail upon his. father to 
give up the city. Amilius fuppofing him come on the fame er- 
rand, refufes to converfe with him ; but perceiving he pleaded 
the caufe of Rome in oppofition to his. own and his brother’s 
life, like ahother Regulus, he clafps him to his embrace; and a 
very tender fene is here acted. Warus refolves to make one 
glorious effort for the. fafety of the youths, and goes out, in or- 
der to declare againit Maximin, 


in the beginning of the fifth a&, Titus is fummoned to fetura 
to the fcaffold, and takes leave of his parents : but before he 
1 quits 
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quits the fcene, Amilius is informed that Varus was difcovered 
in his defign, and condemned to inftant death. While the con- 
ful marches out to take advantage of any fpirit of difcontent that 
might appear in the tyrant’s army, Cornelia enters in diftrac- 
tion, declaring, that her own eyes had feen her darling fon exe. 
cuted: but is quickly undeceived by Lucius, who tells her that 
it was Varus whom fhe had feen beheaded ; that her hufband 
and fons were both victorious, and the tyrant flain. In the 
midft of her tranfports occafioned by this happy turn of for- 
tune, Aimilius enters, and after him Titus moftally wounded, 
fupported by his brother Paulus: the fcene is clofed by the 
lamentation of Cornelia, who, neverthelefs, in the midft of her 
grief fupports the dignity of the Roman matron. 


Of the fable it may be faid, it is not only important, but alfo 
fimplex et unum, unincumbered by any infipid underplot, a 
practice which hath often difgraced our beft writers. The lan- 
guage is eafy and plain, though fufficiently dignified for the buf- 
kin. The characters are well fuftained, though, perhaps, not 
very ftrongly marked. The play abounds with noble fentiments 
and picturefque defcription ; and although fome. critics may 
think it deficient in the. fublime, all muft allow it to be rich in 
the pathetic. The unities of time, place, and aétion, are fcru- 
puloufly preferved ; and if not thickened with what is called 
bufinefs, it yet contains many interefting changes of fortune. 
Were we to find fault with any particular, it fhould be with the 
author’s difpofition of Cornelia, who, notwithftanding all her 
merit, lofes part of her importance by appearing too often on 
the ftage. Her diftrefs, in being continued from the beginning 
to the end of the play, becomes too familiar to the eyes and 
hearts of the fpeétators, until, at length, their compaflion and 
fympathetic horror are confiderably diminifhed; fo that thev can 
hardly afford a tear at the cataftrophe. It muft be owned, :in- 
deed, that the poor woman is miferably tormented from the 
opening to the.denouement of the performance. 


There is an agteeable wildnefs of fancy i in the following dream, 
told by Cornelia. 


‘Tis ftrange to tell; but as I flumb’ring lay, © 
About that hour when glad Aurora fprings, . bn 
Tochace the lagging fhades, methought I was 

In Rome, and full of -peace the city feem’d. 

My mind oblivious too had loft its care. 

Serene I ftepp’d along the lofty hall, 

Imbellith’d with the ftatues of our fathers, 


When fuddenly an univerfal groan 


Iffued 
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I{fued at once from every marble breaft. 
Aghaft I gaz’d around ! when flowly down 
From their high pedeftals Il fawdefcend - 
The murder’d Gracchi. Handin hand; the brothers 
’ Stalk’d-towards me. As they approach’d more near; 
They were ro more the Gracchi, but my fons 
Paulus and Titus. At thatdreadful change 

1 fhriek’d and wak’d. But never'from my mind 
The fpeétacle fhall part. Their rueful eyes ! 
Their cheeks of ftone | ! the look of death and woe! 
So ftrange.a vifion ne’er from fancy rofe. 

The reft, my lotd ! this hely prieft can tell.’ 


The fame matron’s defcriptioti of her fons, as they ftood upon 
the fcaffold expeéting death, is highly coloured. . 


* Acquit thy noble fons; 
Too like thyfelf ; milius, had’ft thou feen, 
Thy fons, as {beheld them from the’ramparts. 
With head:ere&, and high; my Paulus ftood. 
I knew his ftature eminent ; unatov’d, © —- 
And ftedfaft was his gefture, firm he feem’d, 
Like a ftrong caftle on its rocky bafe. 
The port of Titus fhew’d a inind lefs calm. 
Around he logk’d, and from his fcornful eyes, - ' 
Threw on his foes defiance, and difdain. | 
At laf in earneft fpeech-the brothers join’d. 
I faw them whifper ; Paulus bow’d his head; 
The multitude; long filent at my prefence, 
Lamented then; the weeping siidthers clafp’d 
Their infants to their bréafts, and look’d ‘at mé. 
I left the walls, to find thee:out, my hufband ! 
And lead thee thither, that'thou mightft relent.’ 


Perhaps the moft ‘interefting feene, of the whole piete, is that 


in whieh Titus pléads againft iis. own life, and perfuades his 
father to facrifice his paternal affection to the Ronee of his 
hame, and the caufo of his country... 


‘ rem oe Obrtedh, 


. Officer. My lord, your fon “approaches. waa 2 

© Cornelia. _ Ha! my fon! 

¢ Offcer. ‘Titus your fon, attended by a heralds : 
Slow thro’ the gazing multitude proceeds, 
Who weep and blefs Bits 

* Ewmilius. a! what changeis this? 

* Officer. The herald ; as she: afles fcatters gladnefs, 
Vou. IX, Marsh 1760. $ Saying 


———— 
~_— — 
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Saying that Titus comes to end the war, 
And to compaftion move his father’s mind. 

‘ £milius. Titus! does Titus come to. plead compaffion ? 

Now deftiny, thou trampleft down Aimilius. 
Go tell him, herald, that I will not fee him : 
Let him not come to hear me curfe the hour 

That made me father of a fon like him. ' 

‘ Cornelia. Judge not fo rafhly, fee and hear thy fon. 

‘ 4imilius. Mention him not ; that*father has my envy 
Who miourneth o’er his fons in battle flain. 
Short-fighted mortals! Let no man-repine 
When fate bereaves him of the child he loves : 
Amidft his anguifh let him think of mine, 
And that will comfort. him. 

© Cornelia. This is not well, 
Nor like my fon; yet valour cannot change 
Its quality fo quickly, He hath prov’d 
His dauntlefs courage. . Death in terror clad 
Could not difmay him, But his noble mind 
Is fway’d by pity of dais. brother’s fate, - 

In his inyoly’d. | 






















“ Enter. Tiros. 
* Emilius. Gods! unabafh’d he feems, - 
Nor at his moft inglorious purpofe blufhes. 
. (4imilius turns Sem him. 
© Cornelia. Dear .to thy mother ftill. 
© Titus. [To bis father.] 
. | urn notaway, 
Nor hold thy Titus.of. one look unworthy. 
‘ £ailius. Art thou my- Titus ? ‘Fhou that fear'ft to die, 
And comes a fervile: fuppliant:for life! 
. With coward prayers to feduce the conful, 
No ! thon art not my fon. Thad a font 
Whofe only fault was valour to exces, : ‘I sy 
Whofe fatal courage was the fource of ills 
Which he was bound in honour to fuftain. 
Thou art not he! thou fcandal to hy qonumny 4 t 
Thou tool of Maximin. ‘ , 
“ Titus. , * "Wrong not tly, fon 
Faft roll the number'd’ moments of my life, - 
And F muft haften to redeem my fame. — 
‘ Cornelia. 1 fear, but know not what his words portend. 
* Titus. I have ree hone fe and ath come, 
No méffenger or counfelfor, of fhame. 
The caufe of honour, ‘of my’ father’s honour, 
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The caufe of Rome againit myfelf I plead, 
And in tny volte the Roble Baulus fpeaks, 
Let no man pity us; aloft we ftand 
On ahigh theatre, objects thik 
Of admiration, ‘and of erivy rather. 
The tyrant ahd ‘his menac’d deaths we ftorn; 
The chearful vidtitns of our facréd.couhtry. : 
‘ Emilits, Heat this! O earth and heaven! my fon | 
__ my pride! 
Come to thy father’s arms ; iow; now I know 
My blood‘again. O bitter pleafing houf! = 
For I mutft lole thee, lofe thee, O my hero ! 
Now when I love thee beit, and moft admire. . 
‘ Cornelia. Pheferve that vittut which you this admire; 
My fon! my hufband! Varus pityme. 2S | 
‘ Titus. This to prevent I came ; the force I fear’d | 
Of ftrong affeftion, and a thother’s tedrs. 
We faw the bufy heralds come and go, 
And trembled left the conful might be won ; 
' For ebbitiy tefolution ne’er returns, 
But ftill falls farther from its foriter fhore. 
To aid my futher in this tfying hour 
Did I affume a daftard’s vile difguife. cae 
 *& Emilius. Ati did Lmeéet thee with réproach aiid anger ? 
- With fcorn entoutiter rhy devoted fon, 
Who cathe to ftténgthen ahd fuppert his fire? 
Forgive me, laft of the Amilian fine ! | 
Pute and tinftain’d the current of our blood 
Ends as it tong Has ffow’d. 
© Cornelia. O Varus! fpeak, 
Tell them, thow guardian angel of thy country £ 
That Ronte doés not this factifice demand. 
Why fhould they di¢ in vain? | 
_ © Varas. Thou tioble youth; 
Whofe life more dnd more précious ftill I deem; 
I am the friend of Rortie; of yondér hoft 
No flender part under my enfigns move. 
With them F watch thé tytalie’s overthrow, 
And guard my cotintty With a ftrofigér powet; 
Than Aquileia, and het feeble walls. 
Great is thy glory, thou hatt reach’d thd top 
Of magnanimity iti bloom of youth, 
The Regulus reviv'’d of aacierit Rome ; 
Inflexible to terror, yléld to prudence, | 
No tongue ihall tax thihe of thy father’s faite. Pee 
als ee ala © Fitds: 
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‘ Titus. Renowned Varus! often have I heard- 
Of thee, and of thy virtues; oft rejoic’d, 
That I could claim affinity with them ; 

But not the fanétion of thy honour’d voice, 
Not all the credence due to worth like thine, 
Can move my ftedfaft mind. There is but one, 
One only path which mortals fafely tread, 
The facred path of re&titude and truth. 

I follow, tho’ it leads me to the tomb. 
Forgive me, noble Roman ! o’er thy head, 
Perhaps,. this inftant dire difcovery hangs, 
And thou and Rome are loft, and bafely loft. 
No, let the conful, as he ought, defy 

The tyrant’s threat’ning, and rely on heav’n. 
For me, and Paulus too, our hearts are fix’d, 
Deliberation of our ftate is vain : 

For if the conful fhould this city yield, 
Inevitable death abides his fons. 

* Cornelia. Eternal Gods! thy myftic words explain. 

‘ Titus. A folemn oath determin’d we have fworn, 
Ne’er to furvive th’ ignominious ranfom. 

Reftor’d to liberty, to death we fly, 
And perifh mutual by each other’s fword. 

‘ 4Emilius. Immortal Gods ! who gave me fons like thefe, 
Forfake them not, but guard your work divine. 

« Cornelia. My beft-belov’d ! my darling !'my fond heart 
Bleeds ania for thee. But there is fomething- 
So awful and fo great, a glory round thee, 

Which dazzies and o’erwhelms me. O my fon!, 
Is life a burden? Lov’ft thou not thy parents ? 
Who for the love of thee, would gladly die. 

‘ Titus, Think not, O beft of mothers, beft of woe 
That with unfilial arrogance I fpeak. 

My heart is full this inftant of affe&ion, 
Hard to fupprefs. Dear to my foul are thofe 
I leave behind, bitter to me their forrows. 

But deftiny fupreme hath mark’d my way : 
And I accept what honour cannot fhun, 

By trivial accident, by various ills 

Fatal to man, thou might’ft have loft thy fons, 
And they-in dark oblivion would have flept : 
But now I fee the goal that Jove affigns, 

And glory terminates our fhort career. 

Be this thy comfort ; I avow it mine, 

Admir’d and mourn’d by Rome, for Rome we.die, OF 
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Of fate fecure, immortal is our fame, . | 
And fpotlefs laurels deck thy childrens tomb, __. 

‘ Cornelia. Myfterious powers! how ftrange is my diftrefs ‘i 
Thy virtue, Titus, rends thy mother’s heart ! 
Ev’n now the grandeur of thy tow’ring foul ‘ 
Exalts my humbler mind to thoughts like thine: — 
But when thou goeft, alas! I fink again, 
Like the weak Pythian when her God has left her. 

* Titus. My father! 

© Lmilius, O my fon, thou art the judge 
And arbiter of fate. Time, rapid fly, 
And bring a joyful victory to Rome. 
Let me but fee the fcale of combat turn’d, 
And die in glad affurance of her fafety. - 

‘ Varus. ‘The hero’s fire invades my fecret foul :. 
Like his my bofom burns, You fhall not die, | 
[To Titus.) 
Unaided and alone. Perhaps the Gods! — 
I know not that ; but I will raifea pile 
Of glorious ruin. Shine, ye ftars of Rome. 
Firft in the column ftand my Britifh bands. 

[To Zmilias.} 

Prepare your {quadrons, and protract the time 
Of his return. 


* Enter Parest of Jupiter, and the younger Lucius: - 
- © Prieft. Conful of mighty Rome ! : 
Firm be the purpofe of the prefent hour. 
The fire of Gods a happy fign hath giv’n : 
Truft in the aid cf heav’n’s eternal king, 
His adamantine ages Jove extends. 
* Yarus. Romans and friends, farewell! Undaunted Titus, 
‘I go to aid thee too with mortal arms. [ Exit Varas. 
‘ Titus. Deem me not impious, fervant of the Gods! 
Thee, and thy facred office I revere, 
But figns and omens may our thoughts deceive. 
Men may miftake the purpofes of heav’n ; 
The thield of Jove guatds not the brave man’s life, 
Nor wards his body from the mortal blow. 
A fhield there is, that never can be pierc’d, 
The heav’nly armour of a mind refolv’d. 
That mail, who wears, againft all force is clad, 
And triumphs o’er the fate by which he falls. 


© Enter OrFricer. 


* Officer. My lords! th’ affembled citizens demand 
An audience. 
P 3 © Emilius. 
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* Zimilius. - "Tell them, No. it will requite 
My prtefence-to appeafe their fearful clamour.: 
Retire, my fon; and till the herald comes . 

A fad but dear‘fociety enjoy’ © 9"! [ Bxeuns. 











On the whole, this performance will afford elegant and ra. 
tional entertainment, whether exhibited on the ftage, or perufed — 
in the clofet; and is marked with fome tonches of what we 
may call originality, by which Mr. Home's other pieces are alfo 
happily diftinguifhed. He is not one of thofe writers, who, like 
holiday prentices, amble through the turnpike-road of dramatic 
poctry, fmoothed with the gravel of infipid verfification, wintin 
through a labyrinth of crofs purpofes, embellifhed with apo. 
thegms, and fimiles like nofegays of flowers in Covent-Gatden 
market, and allies of, evergreens cut in fantafticforms. He de- 
viates into the wildernefs of nature, where he culls the bloffoms, 
as they blow fpontaneous, and joing the warbling choir, whofe 
artlefs fong, infpited by the divinity, refounds from every grove. 
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Art. VIL. 4 Review of the Works of the Rev. Mr. W. Hawkins, 

date Profeffir of Poetry in’ the Univerfity of Oxford, And of the 
Remarks made on the fame in the Critical Review for Auguft; and 
in the Monthly Review for September,.1759.. Ja _@ Lester to 
the Authors of both Reviews.. By an impartial Reader., 80 
Price is. Kinnerfley, ee . 






PT HE prefent review of the works of Mr, Hawkins is. fup- 

pofed to be written by a friend; but when we come to 
examine the performance, this friend appears pretty plainly to 
be ne other than Mr. Hawkins himéfelf. It feems his works, in 
three: volumes, had paffed in review before us in our ¢ritical 
capacity fome months ago, and we thought them but indices 
they paraded it-a fecond time, before the profound authogs of 
the Monthly Review, and they thought them. zzdifferent ; _ they 
folicited the -publi¢ attention in the ‘ufual methods of publica- 
tion, and if we may judge by the fuccefs, there alfo they were 
thought but indiferens ; fo many. witneffes in one ftory would 
probably have convinced any reafonable being of his own me- 
diocrity. Mr. H. however, was.not to be cornvinced; he has 
undertaken to review his.own writings; has publifhed a.com- 
ment that almoft no body will read, upon writings that almoft 
no body has read ; has fatvey’d himfelf on all fides, and thinks 


himfelf on every fide invulnerable. -O # Jelane cerebri felicm 


Sesrunt divi. A 
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Réview of thé Works of the Rev. Mr.Hawkinss. = 21 5- 
. A man who'feviews his own works is ihdéed a curiofity,. ahd 
the reader is undoubtedly impatient to hearin what manner he 
treats himfelf.. Our reviewer therefore fets: off with informing: 
us, ‘ That he is apt to think the candid and judicious reader: 
will acknowledge his ftile, whether Latin oz Englith;. in verfe: 
or in profe, tobe pure, eafy, fluent, manly, and elegant... It. 
is fometimes perhaps tod voluble and diffufive, but, 1 think;: 
fetdom fo as to be perplexed and unmtelligible. — Im thort, I 
prefumie, in this refpe&t, Mr. H’s Mifcellanies are fit to lie upon 
the fame fhelf with the works of the ‘moft celebrated modern 
writers, either.in our own or the Latin tongue.—<It will be bat 
juftice to our author to add, that he fofficiently fuftains the 
compound charaéter both of a verfe and. profe-writer; the me-. 
rits of each are asdiftin€& as may be; nor does the one feem to 
bé a whit the worfe for the other? The. reader now fees: the 
. great difference’ between us and this gentleman; he is for put- 
‘ ting his own works-upon the fame fhelf with Milton and Shake- 
{peate, and:we are for allowing him ‘ah inferior fituatiom; he 
would have the fame reader that commends Addifon’s delicacy | 
to talk with raptures of: the purity of Hawkins; and he who 
praifes the Rape of the Lock to fpeak with equal feélings of 
that richeft of all poems, Mr. Hawkins’s Taimace. © shin 


- Bat we, alas! cannot fpeak of Mr. Hi: with the famé unré- 
{trained fhare of panegyric that he does of himfelf;  arid:tho’ 
WE defpife the-crowd upon other occafions; yet we ‘muft join 
them in this inftance, and leave this’ gentleman to his felfiape | 
plauding fingularity. We allowed him, indeed, fome fmall hare : 
of merit in a former article ; and this is moft certain, that 
whatever he tay. fay ‘of:our partiality, or: our malevolence, . 
the manner im which his works were=treated then, betrayed 
neither 5 but bore.a greater thare of indulgence than our duty | 
to the public fhould, in ftrict juftice, have permitted, . In what-_ 
ever places we were good-natured enough to make no objections, 
this gentleman has imagined we had nothing to objeé :\: we 
paffed over the merits of his {tile in filence;: and he has thought ° 
proper to regard this as a fyniptomm of malevolence , which was 
int reality the ftrongeft inftance of our moderation. . 


After he has fufficiently alinesinit us through fevera pages, 
he at laft has the tendefnefs to anfwer to our particular objec- 
tions, and that with fufficient prolixity. In this difpute, he at 
leaft has the advantage of being as tedious as he thinks proper, 
becaufe he feems no way folicitous about trefpaffing on the rea- 
ders patience. We muft, on the other hand, lp concife- | 


—_ becaufe we write in order to be read. - . — 
P 4 ‘ The 
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’ ‘The firft material objestion, which he endeavours to anfwer, 
is that made to his endeavouring to prove, by reafon alone, the: 
immortality of the foul.. We thought, at the time we objefed, 
and think ftill, that we are obliged to revelation alone for any 
evidence in this matter; and that thofe philofophers, who were 
guided only by reafon, vainly endeavoured to prove that immor- 
tality which it is our duty to-believe. Plato, who is faid to have. 

atized:' more on this than any other fubjeét (as we before 
obferved) brought but very fuperficial arguments to prove a 
truth of fo great importance to fociety: we inftanced one, viz. 
that of the different duration of the different parts of the body, 
and thought this the moft plaufible argument he makes ufe of, 
Mr.H. is of a different ‘opinion; but ‘unfortunately does not 
give any reafons, nor any quotations from Plato, to prove his 
fentiments, but fays any fchool-boy may do it. Almoft all 
Plato’s reafoning upon this fubje&, depends upon two Data,. 
that of the foul’s pre-exifting before the body, and that of ab-. 
ftracét -exiftences, which he calls ideas; which- commentators. 
have pretended to’ explain an hundred different ways : if we 
grant him either of thefe, it is certain his proofs are fufficiently 
cogent; but it is hoped no Chriftian divine will grant him the 
firft’; and the latter, what is it but begging the queftion ? 


But Mr. H. thinks it not only apparent from '‘reafon, but_as 
demonftrable as the immortality of God himfelf; and yet brings 
no proof of the immortality of God, but that of fpirit’s not’ 
being fubjeét to corruption. Whether fpirit is fubje& to cor- 
ruption or no, is the-whole queftion in debate; and fure it can-* 
not be called an argument, roundly to affert that it-is or it is 
not ; and yet fuch an argument is all that Mr. H. has thought : 
proper to ufe. We offered a better, viz. the omnipotence of 
the Godhead ; and if he does not think proper to make ufé of: 
it, that is his fault, not ours, ' 


Our felf-reviewer goes on to praife himfelf where we thought — 
him only tolerable; to quote from himfelf where he thinks it : 
will redound to his reputation : aman is indeed hard: put to 
jt for praife, and muft have but indifferent neighbours, who is 
thus obliged to commend himfelf. 


After much railing he proceeds to reproach us for having’ | 


tranflated him wrong, and for having fubftituted bad Latin for 

good. We mutt confefs, the errors of the prefs are what, in a 

——_ publication of this nature, it is impoffible to remedy, 

e muft own that the line of Horace fhould have been written, . 

Yurare in verba magifiri, not -verbi; as it is erroneoufly printed : 
an 


A 
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and that vxlgis thould have been printed walgo; but who is there 
that can be miltaken in either? who is there that has not the 
hackney’d quotation, here mentioned, by heart? -and yet'fuch’ 
érrors as thefe does this gentleman infift upon! It is true, we 
undertook no eafy tafk when we attempted to make 3 man {peak 
fenfe againft his will. Mr. H. it feems warited to thew that the 
druids never delivered their myfteries, but in an allegorical man- 
ner, and to this effect tranflated a French writer to fupport his 
affertion. Eorum mas erat vulgus myfteria fua celare, neque per alle 
gorias quid volebant fignificare, which literally tranflated runs thus, 
It was their cuftom to conceal from the vulgar their myfteries, 
and not fignify by allegories their meaning. Is this what Mr,’ 
H. defigned to fay? if it be, he talks in oppofition to what he 
intended to prove, and contradiéts matter of fat into the bar-— 
gain. If he meant any thing, he muft furely have defigned to 
fay, Eorum mos erat a vulgo myfteria Jua celare (celd often govern- 
ing an ablative with a prepofition) neque nist per qllegorias quid’ 
wolebant fignificare. This gives an entirely different fenfe to the 
paffage before us, and we dare ftill aver, is the fenfe which ° 
was originally intended. But if he is ftill determined to have 
it nonfenfe; if he is ftill refolved to ftick to his old mumpfinus,” 
we are content that it is his fault, not ours. 


But why has Mr, H. taken fo much pains to aecufe us of en- . 
vy and malevolence ; was it his fame as a writer that we wanted 
to remove, in order to make way for our own? That could 
hardly have been the cafe with refpeét to the author of trage- . 
dies that were all either damned or refufed, or poenis that were - 
entirely forgotten! We might have pitied indeed, but we furely 
could not envy. Perhaps our motive to malevolente might have 
been, that Mr. Hawkins ftood between us and a good living : 
we can folemnly affure him we are quite contented with our pre- 
fent fituation in the church, are quite happy in a wife and forty 
pounds a year, nor have the leaft ambition for pluralities.. The 
truth is, Mr. H. like eyery difappointed author, was angry, and 
knew none but us to wreak his vengeance upon: he fome~ 
what refembles the ferjeant in the comedy, who, whenever in- 
fulted by his fuperior officers, went home to beat his wife. . 
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Arr. VIII. The Shrubs of Parnaflus. Canfjfing of a Variety 
Poetical Effays, moral and comig: By J. Copywell, of Lincoln's. 
Inn, Ef;  2mo. Price 3s, Newbery. : 

SOME of thefe, it muft be owned, are agreeable thrubs, ‘and 

flower very prettily ; and fome of them bloffom like young 
peaches that promife an after-fruit of more exquifite tafte and 
flavour. 
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flavour. We like the modefty and conceit of this title, w 
feems to be 2 proof of the author’s Bis fenfe and felt deniah, 
How did the public applaud the humility of the ingenious Mr, 
Robert Dodfley, when he chofe for his frontifpiece the Tom-tit, 
or the Wren, the laf and loweft of the tuneful train! We could 
with to fee fome facetious wag write the natural hiftory of Par- 
ghee and Helicon, in the manner of Swift, and the authors 
the age claffed into the different articles of {pecies of the ve- 
able and animal world, which their feveral works feem moftly 
to refemble, with fpecimehs by way of illuftration. There we 
fhould fee the fatyrift typified by the nettle and the bramble; 
the paftoral writer by the green fumitory and darnel; the ele- 
by the fighing reed; the ode and fong-monger-by the flow- 
ering mallow and luxuriant chickweed ; the tragic writer by the 
fpungy corktree ; and the comedy-maker by tickle nofe or fpear- 
grafs.—We fhould alfo find our modern bards clafied into the 
awls, the rooks, and jack-daws of Parnaffus; the.grubs, the ° 
fpiders, and butterflies of Helicon; the newts, and frogs, and 
tadpoles of Aganippe.. But, in the execution of this-work, we 
would advife the naturalift to have a firit eye.on the doétrine 


of libels and inuendos. 


To return from this digreffion, we have réceived much ples: 
fure in perufing this collefion of poems now dying. before. us. 
The author, befides a good portion of poetical genius, feems... 
to poffefs a confiderable fund of humour, and a happy talent at 
imitation. ‘The following burlefque poem breathes the {pirit of 


John Philips, author of the Splendid Shilling, 


‘THe TOBACCO-STOPPER. 
«}, who of late the ufeful cork-ferew fung, 
Or ftrove to fing, and in poetic verfe 
Immorthtiz’d the tankard, now prepare 
Alike to magnify that engine finall, 
Tobacto-ftopper hight, affociate fit 
“For pipe-enamoui’d toper.  Blefs’d with thee 
How carelefS does he fit, lolling at eafe 
Acrofs the furnmit of contigaous chair. 
Through the dark alley of the eurving tube - 
The flavour of the burning weed he.draws, 


~ And at each puff he teaches ev’ry cloud _ 
In what due poize to ride athwart the” air, 


Or curl its fpival head. Each Tittle cloud 

In exaltation climbs the paper’d plain, 

Or horizontal fwims along the. room, 
Obedient to the blaft. Virginian plant, 

To duit confum’d, demands the preffuse light ; 
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Then with a phiy2 of gravity profound; Ba. 
His hand in pocket dives, where thou, perhaps, eS 
With pence of ‘Birmingham art fafely foddg’d 5 
Toothpicks and keys harth-rattling on the ‘ear.’ 
Haply oo finds thee. ° Strait a fud es EE 
Caught from internal joy, ferenes his brow, |” ne 
Seen thro’ the fmoaky fhade. So looks the ‘nian © 
Wrap’d in diftrefSful ‘hough snisfortine’s fort,” 
As thro’ the Mall, for want of chop’ or fteak,” 

He faunters at meridign, when ance” 

His roving eye on Splendid Shilling lights. | 


‘ Begirt with many a friend, oft-times. at eve, sis 

(Whether with Bacchus, Paynim fabled God,. . 

The Vine’s exhilerating flood quaff.. .. { . 

With lips impurpled, or defcend to;\drown.,.. . x 
My care-tir’d thoughts in Porter’s humble path) ,.. 
O! let me grafp thy waift, be thou of wood, . 
Or levigated fteel; for well ’tis knowa 

Thy habit is diverfe. In iton clad, : -. 
Sometimes thy feature roughens to thefight; 
And oft tranfparent art they. tenia oes pee ee a 
Portending frangibility. ‘The fon, ; 

Of lab’ring mechanifm here ditplays of 
a of kill. , ‘Fhe eurious knot, eax 5 

The motley flourith winding down thy fides, 

And freaks of fancy pour upon the view. ., - 
Their complicated charms, .and.as they pleat, 
Aftonith. ° While. with glée thy touch | feel, .. - 

No harm my finger.dréads.: No fra&ur’d. pipe 

¥ ask, or fplintér’s aid, wherewith.to prefs... .:, 
The rifing afhes down, Qh!. blefsamy. hand; 
Chief when thow conv’ft with hollow. circle, coumaid. 
With fculptur’d-fignet, bearing in thy..womb, . 

The treafur’d corkfcrew. ‘Thus atriple fervice y a7 
In firm alliance may’ft thou boaft, .And,thus.. : 
Myfelf I ferve, and.on occafion dues i 

Extend thy wfe to an embarrale’d friend.’ 


Here are feveral humorous pieces of this fame ftamp; the 
Corkfcrew, the Tankard of Borter, the Pudding, ap the Caxon: 
but, as a fpecimen of the guthor’s talent, for works of a more 
ferious turn, we fhall infert his poem, intituled, 


‘Toe MOONLIGHT NIGHT: 


‘ Hail! Emprefs of the ftar-befpangled fy! 
At thy benign approach night throws afide 


Her 
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Her raven-colour’d veft, and from her cave 
Starts forth to vifibility. And now ~ 

With thy bright edging burnifh’d, on the eye 
"The tree tops glitter; hills, and.vales, and ‘plains, 
Thy fofteft influence feel. The tir’d Ox, 
Forgetful of the labours of the day, 

Slumbets at eafe beneath thy kindly beam. 
Tho’ now the lamp that late illum’d the day 

Its blaze withdraws to light up other worlds, 

I cannot weep its abfence while this fcene 
Invites to fpeculation more refin’d. 

Witnefs this canopy of clufter’d ftars 

In dazzling order fpread, immenfely bright ! 
Witnefs yon glit’ring mounts and valley” ew 
Dancing beneath thy filver-fhedding orb, 

Mute are the coral warblers of the day ; 

Yet tho’ tire choral warblers of the day 

No more fymphonious lull attention’s ear, 

And tho’ no linnet fings, nor laughing finch 
Shrill twittles from the fpray—O {milivg night 
Still,- ftill thou haft thy charms, while Philomel 
Is thine. Ah! let me hear th’ ecftatic {wells 
By Echo’s voice return’d—So {weet’s the ftrain, 
The nymph enamour’d doubles ev’ry note, 

Save ever and anon thy fofteft trill . 

In imperfeétion dies upon her tongue. 

If aught of found the troubled breatt can footh, 
And from its courfe avert the tide of grief, 

’Tis thine, thou fweet mufician. ‘Tho’ thy dirge 
Be querulous, yet does it fill the mind » 

With folemn mufing and celeftial wonder. 

Nor yet I feorn, O night, thy loving bird 

As on her ivy-flaunting turret perch’d, 

Wooing thy browneft folitude, fhe hoots 

To fome difcordant—yet again,—ere morn 
Affright thine eye, and rob me of thy note. 
Oh! ’tis a pleafing*melancholy air, 

Which fancy well may melodize. How oft 
From jarring ftrings harmonious founds are drawn. 


How glows each facred light! Yon falling ftar 
Behold—There view the Deity immenfe ; 
*Tis he who fhjnes jn all, th’ Eternal One, 


Who form’d and rules with awe the wondrous whole. 


Here let the Atheift tremble. as he looks, 









¢ Turn upwards, .eyes! and fee yon flaming arch! 
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And bluth into belief—But can therelive’. “= oe? 
A monfter fo abfurd ?—Where art thou, then,  ~ , 
O Confcience—What;' afleep?—-Then muft thou wake 
_In torments wrapt, when death difturbs thy.dream., . > 
For know (poor crawling worm of little faith), _~ .- 
Thou canft not die the wretch: that thou _haft liv’d, 

Here let me-gaze, and in the trance of thought _ 

Forget that I am: mortal—But behold _, 

Alas! the profpett Jefflens, and each ftar =. 

From the fair face of.fun retires, eclips’d ,, 

With luftre more predominant. . Farewel 

Sweet nurfe of Virtue, Contemplation fage! 

For I muft leave thee now. The bufy day 

My lingring chides... I go, till night’s return, |... 
To plunge into that fea of fin—a buftling world.’ | 


On the whole, though we will not venture to clafs this au- 
thor with the firft poets of the age, we think it is but juftice to 
acknowledge, that his merit is above mediocrity, and that as 
a writer he deferves the encouragement of the public. : 





Art. IX. Socrates, a, Tragedy of Three A&s. f ranflated from 
the French of Monfeur de Voltaire. i2mo, Pr. 15. Dodiley. 


| T has been obferved, that a free-thinker, as we generally an. 
+ derftand the expreffion, is the leaft. deferving of fuch an.epi- 
thet of any other reafoner; for let the fabje be what it will, 
he is fure to introduce his favourite topic, and to convert every 
difquifition into an imputation of chriitianity. . In the prefent 
tragedy, as it is. called.by. the tranflator, Mr. Voltaire refames 
his favourite topic, and, in the charaéter of Socrates, {peaks 
againft popular fuperttition, bigotry, and prieftcraft. . He pre- 
tends that this piece is only a tranflation of a tragedy of. our 
countryman the late Mr, Thomfon, and would impute. -all its 
licences, and deviations from dramatic decorum, to the corrup- 
tion of our tafte. ‘hus he has not: ffrupled to mention the 
Old Bailey in a piece, the plan of which is profeffedly laid in 
Athens. A man poffeffed of his fhare of fame may play the 
fool with impunity ; but, certainly, if one of us thould be guilty 
of half the littlenefs and abfurdities of the prefent piece, wa 
could never expeé&t pardon. The characters are, 


Socrates ; Anitus, high-prieft of Ceres; Mélitus, one. of the 
judges of Athens ;, Xantippe, wife to Socrates ; Aglas, a young 
Athenian maid; and Scphrowime, an. Athenian youth, both 
brought 
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brought up by Socrates ; Drixa, Terpander, and Acros, friends 
to Anitus; Judges; and Difiples of Socrates, 


‘“Anitusy the prieft of Ceres, from a deteftation which oppo 
fite characters generally infpires, meditates the death of So- 
crates, at the fame time he defires to be: matched to Aglae, a 
beautiful maid, brought up by the philofopher, and fuppofed to 
be very rich. Socrates, however, contrary to the advice of his 
wife Xantippe, refutes the high-prieft, and gives Aglae to So- 
phronime, as he was acquainted with their mutual’ paffion. Ag- 
lae had been long taught to confider herfelf-as poffeffed of a 
very large fortune ; but Xantippe,; who knew the contrary, 
produced the will of her father, by whith the finds herfelf left 
a beggar, and wholly beholden to Soctates for fupport. This 
makes the: prettieft incident in the whole piece. 


‘ACT I. SCENE L 


€ Socrates, Sophronime. 
* Sophronime. Divine Socrates, ‘a ot believe my happinefs. 

How comes it to pafs that Aglac, w ofe father died fo extremely 

poor, hath yet fo ae a aa 

‘ Socrates. 1 told you before; the was richer than the thought 
for: I knew her father’s circumftances better than fhe did. 
You have both of you, nothing to do but enjoy a fortune 
which you merit ; for me, I muft Keep the fecrets of the dead, 
as well as of the living, 

' «*Sophromime. One only fear remains; left the prieft of Cerés, 
as you have preferred meto him, fhould revenge on you the re- 
fufal’of Aglae. He is a man to'be feared. 

\ % Secrates. What hath he to’ fear who doth his duty? I knw 
‘the rage of my enetnits, I know all their calumnies ; but whefe 
‘one feeks ‘to do'good'to mankind, and offends not heaven, one 
a nothiag t¢ fedr either in life or death. 

*, Sophronime. *Tis true, indeed, but I fhould die with grief, 
if the happinefs I dni indebted to you for, fhould induce your 
enemies to put your heroic fortitude to the proof. 


“SCENE HE. 
* Socrates, Sopbronime, Aglae. 


‘ Aglee. My benefactor; my father, moft éxalted of all men, 
_ Bembrace your knees. Second me, O Sophronime, ’tis him, 
’tis Socrates who marries us, at the expence.of his own purfe, 
who gives me my portion, who deprives himfelf dn our account, 
of the greateft part of his fortune. No, we will not fuaffer’it # 
we will not be cadiiined on fuch terms. Wewill learn to im 


tate the generofity of his fentiments. 


les | | ‘ Sophro 
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- « Sopbrontme. ¥ throw myfelf with her at your feet, equs 
aftonifhed, and equally fenfible of your ben¢valence ; oem 
-you'too well, Socrates, to make an ill ule of it, Look og us 
ftill as your children, byt let us not be burthenfomé to you. 
‘Your friendfhip is the nobleft treafure, the only one we. with. 
Is it poflible that you, who poffefs but little, thould do an. ac- 
tion which the rich of this world would not have done ; were 
we to accept your kindnefs, we fhould, by, fo doing, be yn- 
worthy of it. : are 

‘, Sucrates, Your goddnefs overcomes mé. . Rife, my children, 
and liften to me. Ought one not to refpett the will of the 
‘dead ? Your father, Aglze, whom I always looked upon as my 
other felf, did he not requeft me to treat you as my daughter ? 
Lobeyed him. If I had done lefs, I theuld have abuled his con- 
fidence and friemdfhip. If accepted his teftament. I now exe- 
cute it. The little 1 give is ufelefS to my old age, which hath 
no. wants. © In fhort, if | owe obedience to a friend, you owe it 
to a father; ’tis 1 am your father now, and ’tis I who command 
you by that fa¢red! name, not to load me with useafinefs by re- 
fufing me. But I fee Xantippe coming, retiré. 1 have rea- 
fons for défiting you at prefent to avoid her. ~ 

‘ Aglae. This requeft is fomewhiat cruel. 





‘SGEN E UL Socrates, Xanrippge. 


‘ Xautippe. O my confcience! you have done. a fine jobb’ of 
‘work e’faith ; my dear hufband, you mutt be reftrained. Ob» 
ferve, if. you pleafe, how fimple you have been; here have i 
promifed Aglae to the prieft Anitus, who hath. greatintereft- 
among the grand folks; and here have I alfo promifed Sophro- 
nimé to. the great tradefwoman Drixa,: who hath much power 
among. the lower fort of people; and you have gone and mar: 
ried thefe two giddy-headed things together; and net contented’ 
with all this, have given them the greateft part of what you 
are worth. Twenty-thoufand drachmas !, O Gods! twenty- 
thoufand drachmas! Are not you.afhamed ?. How do you think 
you are to live when you are threefcore and ten? whe will pay 
your phyfician if you are fick? or your lawyer if you havea 
fuat ? In fhort, what fhall I do, when this rogue, this wry- 
neck’d Apitus and his party, who would have.alt been on your 
fide, thall unite to perfecute you as they have often done before ¥ 
- ‘The devil take philofophers,. philofophy, and my foolith attachs 
ment fer you! You pretend to conduét others, and want lead- 
ing-ftrings yourfelf; you are always reafoning, and ftand’ ix 
need of common fenfe. If you were net one of the beft men 
in the world, you would be one of the moft ridiculous and moft 
infupportable. “Ihave but one word to fay ;. break off this im- 
pertinent’ 
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pertinent marriage inftantly, and do every thing your wife de- 
fires you. | 

* Socrates. You have f{poken very well, my dear Xantippe, 
and with moderation ; but let me have a word in. my turn. 
‘This marriage was never propofed by me. Sophronime and 
Aglae love mutually, and are worthy of each other. I have al- 
teady giveti you every thing. the laws permitted me to give ; 
moft of what remains I give to my friend’s daughter: the little 
‘I keep for myfelf: wiil aaltter all my purpofe. Ihave no phyfi- 
cian to pay, becaufe Iam fober; no lawyer, becaufe I have nei- 
ther pretenfions nor debts. Withrefpeét to that philofophy you 
reproach me with, it teaches me to bear the anger of Anitus, 
and your calumnies, and to love you in fpite of your temper.’ 

The refufal and difappointment which Anitus meets with en- 
creafes his refentment ; and he at laft forms a powerful party, 
by which Socrates is condemned to die. Soerates’s defence of 
himfelf has fomething whimfical in it ; but let the reader judge 
for himfelf. ; 


‘ACT IL SCENE IL 


© The Fudges feated in the Tribunal of Socrates fanding up. 


* Melitus. Silence,——Socrates attend: you ate decufed of 
being a bad citizen, of corrupting the young people, of denying 


the plurality of gods, of being a heretic, a deift, and an 
atheilt ; anfwer us. 

© Socrates. Judges of Athens, I exhort you to be good citizens, 
as I have ever endeavoured to be; and to fhed your blood for 
your country, as I have done in more than one battle. With 
refpeét to the young people you mention, ftrive always to guide 
them with your councils ; and above all, by your examples. 
Teach them to love true virtue, and to fhun the miiferable 
philofophy of the fchools. The article of the plurality of 
gods is a more difficult enquiry ; but you will tafily compre- 
hend me. 

* Judges of Athens, there is but one God. 

‘ Melitus to another Fudge. O the wicked wretch ! 

* Socrates. There is, 1 fay, but one God. ’Tis his property to 
be infinite; no being can fhare his infinitude withhim. Liftup . 
your eyes to the celeftial bodies, and turn them toward the 
earth and the feas; every thing correfponds, one part is made 
for another, and every being is intimately conneéted with other 
beings: all is but one fame defign, and there is therefore but 
one only Architeét, one only Lord, oneonly Preferver. Perhaps 
he tiath vouchfafed to create genii and fpirits, more powerful and 
more enlightened than men; if fuch exift, yet are they but 
creatures'as you are, they are his firft fubje&s, not God: but 

2 . there: 
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there is nothing in nature that informs us they do exift, though 
nature through all her works announces a God and a Father, 
This God hath neither occafion for Mercury, nor Iris, to make 
his orders known; he need but will; and his will is obeyed. If 
by Minerva, you underftand only the wiffom of God; if by 
Neptune, only his unchangeable laws that give thefeas to'ebb 
and flow; I fay, ’tis then permitted you to reverence Neptune 
and Minerva, provided that in thefe emblems, you adore only 
the eternal Being, and don’t give occafion to the people to mif- 
interpret them. 

‘ Beware of imputing to your gods and goddeffes, that which 
you would punifh in your wives and daughters. If our anceftors 
have faid, that Jupiter.defcended into the arms of Alemena, Da- 
nae, and Semele, and had children by them, they ‘have ima- 
gined ridiculous fables. It is a difcouragement to mankind’ to 
fay, that in erder to be a great man, one muft be born from 
the ‘myfterious intercourfe of Jupiter and one of. your wives, 
Miltiades, Cimon, Themiftocles, Ariftides, whom you have 
perfecuted, were as great perhaps as Perfeus, Hercules, and 
Bacchus, The only way of being the children of God, is by 
endeavouring to: be juit and to pleafehim. Obtain this ane by 
never giving unjuft judgments. 

$ Melitus. What blafphemy and infolence ! 

* Another Fudge. What abfurdity! One can’t comprehend 
what he means, 


The reader fees the materials are rudely thrown together ; 
but whether from a fuppofition that Voltaire was the author, or 
from what other caufe, we know not, there feems to us fome of 
thofe .ftrokes which characterize the maffer, and fhew an en- 
deavour in the writer to fink beneath his own abilities. 


. . 
= = “s - ¥ 
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Ant. X. Précis de L*Bcéléfiafte, en vers, par Mr. de Voltaire, 
avec le Texte en Francois. Edition trésecormee, avantage, que Ms 
précédentes n’ont pas. 8vo. Seyftert, 


HIS parody is introduced with an advertifement, in which 

the author tells us it would not have been poffible to tran- 
flate Ecclefiaftes from one end to the other, with any tolerable 
fuccefs ; fo different is our ftile from that of the.oriental inj 
writings. This is avery good objection to a literal, ‘but mot'tg. 
an intire tranflation: for every verfe of the whole would Bear a 
parody, as well as thofe he has fele&éd, Mr, Voltaire’ 3 poe 


Wap. IX. March 1766; | Q ot & eel 
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cal genius is univerfally known and acknowledged ; and” there. 
fore, the only recommendation we fhall ufe, is to fay, that there 
is a very neat copper-plate of the author’s head in the title 
page; and that we fhall infert a few fpecimens for the reader’s 


amufement. 


‘Jai vu que 


fous le Soleil le 
prix n’étoit point 
pour celui qui 
ayoit le mieux 
_couru, niles fa- 
veurs pour_]’Ar- 
tifte le plus ha- 
bile. Chap. ix. 
ver. 11. 


Jai porté mon 
efprit ailleurs ; 
jai yules calom- 
nies, Vinnocent 
en larmes, fans 
fecours -& fans 
confolateur. Ch. 
iv. v. 1. 


‘ L’Artifte le plas habile 
Fut le moins récompentfe ; 
Le Serviteur inutile 

Etoit le plus careffé ; 

Le Jufte fut traverfé, 

Le Méchant parut tranquile. 


Tu viens de trahir l’Amour, 

Et tu ris, Beauté volage ; 

Un nouvel Amant t’engage, 
T’aime & te quitte en un jour ; 
Et, dans Pinftant.qu’il toutrage, 
On le trahit a fon tour. 


J’entends fiffler par-tout les ferpents del’Envie; 
Je-vois, par fes complots, le mérite immaié ; 

L’Innocent confondu traine une affreufe wie; 
Il s’écrie, en mourant, nul ne m’a confelé. ° 


Le Travail, la Vertu, pleurent fans récom- 
penfe, 

LaCalomnie infulte 4 leurs cris douloureux ; 

Et du Riche amolli la ftupide indolence 

Ne fait pas feulement s’il eft des malheureux.” 


The latter part.of this fmall pamphlet, is the fame kind of pa- 
raphrafe, by the fame hand, wion the Song of Solomon, exe- 


cuted with true ~poetical fpirit; though i it-wants the enchanting 
fimplicity of the original. 


TEX TE. 


* J'ai cherché, 
pendant la nuit, ce- 
lui que mon cceur 
‘aime,; je Paicher- 

_ ché, & je ne Pai pas 
trouvé.... Mon 
bien-aimé apaflé fa 

‘tnain par le trou, 

» 8 mon iventre a 

illic ce tact. 


oe 


~ 
a 


. at ai ouvert la porte 


n bien-aimé ; 


--Mais J n’y étoit 


plus ; 


* Que fon image occupe ma penf€e, .. 
Et gu’il m’embrafle encore a fon réveil.,.. 


Chere idole que jadore, 

Mon cceur a veillé toujours # 
Je-me léve avant l’aurore, 

Je demande mes amours...« 
Lit facré, dépofitaire 

Des mouvements.de mon ceeur, 
Des amoursdoux fanftuaire, 
Qu’as-tu faitde. mon bonheur ? 


Evejllez-vous, mes, compagnes, 
| enez 














rip ame 
liquefiée ; Fy je 
Pai cherché, & je 
ne l’ai point trou- 
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Venez plaindre mon tourments 


Prés,ruiffeaux, foréts, montagnes, 
Rendez-mei mon cher amant. 





me JeVai-perdu le feul bien qui m ‘enchante. ' 

REMARQUE. Ah! je Pentends, jentends fa voix ‘touchatites 
‘+ °La Sulamite . Il vient, il ouvre, il rentre: ah! j je le Vos. «++ 

dit enfuite qu'elle a Mon coeur s ’échappe & s’envole aprés toi..-, 


cherché fon.Chaton 
aux portes de la 
Ville, & que les 
gardes l’ont battue; 


ce qui ne convieh-’ 


droit guéres.a une 


“ 


Heélas! une fauffe image 
Trompe me fens égarés: ~ 
Je ne vois plus qu’un nuage 5’ 
Les regrets font le partage © 





De mes fens défefpérés. 

Oh 1 imiés compagnes ‘fidelles, 
Voyez mes craintes cruelless | 
Adouciffez ma douleur ; 
Dites-moi quelle contrée, 
Quelle terre eft honorée 

De l’objet de mon ardedr, 
Quel liey m’en’a fEparce:"” 


€époufle de Salomon, 


by te ” 


* (La Sulamite,) 

e€ vous conjure, 
filles de Jéryfa'em, 
fi vous trouvez mon 
dicn-aime, de Jui 


dire que je jJanguis 
amour, 

We hope that Monf, de Voltaire, who had before tuidtéa aud 
wrote. upon every other fubjeét, ‘has now converted his attention 
to the ftudy of the ripaues,; 


Art. XI]. Campagne de Hollande, en 1672, fous les Ordres de 
Manf-le Duc de Luxembourg. folic, Becket, 


T HERE. is ho kind of reading that affords more.inftruion 

than’ the private letters of ftatefmen and generals, where 
‘we view their undifguifed fentiments, the fall fcope, and theul- 
timate aim of all their meafures., From colleétions of , this na- 
ture the hiftorian draws his beft materials, and deduces the 
jutteft eftimate of things, and charaGer of men, By the private 
difpatches of minjfters, and correfpondence of generals, he en- 
ters into the moft hidden fecrets. of the cabinet, and enjoys .a 
profpe& of the operations of a campaign, and the mancsuvres 
that led to any fignal event, very different from what it appears 
from the public accounts, or the,relations of, inferior officers. 
The actuating fptings of condu@ are never. {een, till,time has ren- 
deredit unneveflary to.conceal them, nor is the ftatefman truly 
known till aftet his death, becaufe it is not the Jeaft talent of 
a-minifter to keep his charaéter myfterious. Menalways refpect 
whatever appears problematical’; and they ,judge:,that-a man 
who isimpenctrable, mult. be threwd, fenfible; anda deep Ppoli- 
Q3 tician. 
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tician. Burleigh and Walfingham founded great part of their 
reputation upon their clofenefs ; and we frequently fee private 
perfons of little merit fueceed by an attention to this prevail- 
ing foible in mankind. Hence it is, that memoirs of recent 
tranfactions are generally lame and defective. Such a writer 
neceffarily forms his judgment by the opinion he entertains of 
the man, and the good or ill fuccefs of the meafure. His patf- 
fions are too itrongly engaged to advert cooly to circumftances ; 
warped by the prejudices of friendfhip and intereft, or of fpleeri 
and difappointment, he views every thing greater or lefs, more 
brilliant or obfcure, juft as inclination holds the glafs. His 
page may glow with the beauties of eloquence; his pen be ani- 
mated with the fhare which himfelf and his friends bear in pub- 
lic occurrences; but his relation will neceflarily be tin&ured 
with the warmth of paffion, and the enthufiafm of party ; 
his judgment blinded and uninformed ; and his reputation but of 
a day, which muft vanifh with the faétion that gave it birth, 
and make way for the flow and gradual approach of truth. 
Thus it is, that all thofe authors who have wrote within the 
compafs of their own memory, have funk in their value as 
other documents have appeared; and that neither Clarendon, 
Commines, or Thuanus, are unexceptionable, or free from 
thofe weakneffes infeparable from our nature. All of them be- 
fpeak the favour of the reader by an air of candour; yet many 
of the faéts they relate from their own knowledge, have been 
controverted by fubfequent hiftorians, unbiaffed by the fame 
conneétions, or by the publication of papers, which it would 
be imprudent to ufher into light, before time had affuaged the 
malevolence of party and faction.. 

In the colleétion of papers before us, the reader will find many 
interefting facts, {tated in a point of view different from the 
entertaining narrative of Voltaire’s Siecle, or of other hiftorians 
of that period. “Nor can the authority of the. materials be 
queftioned, as from the diverfity of ftile and manner, they carry 
the ftamp of truth. The volume confiits of Louvois’ letters to 
Lewis XIV. and of difpatches fent, and letters received by that 
minifter from M. de Luxembourg, the duke de Duras, M. Cha- 
milly, M. de Rochfort, M. de Pas, and other officers and envoys 
of France in the Low-Countries. From this correfpondence we 
have an extreme minute, and circumftantial detail of the opera- 
tions of the cabinet and the field } a variety of curious anecdotes 

. of the celebrated perfonages of. thofe times, and feveral exaét 
- defcriptions of fortified places, and the then ftate of the Ne- 
‘therlands, that cannot fail of giving entertainment to an: in- 
' quifitive mind. One great objection, however, remains to this 

publications it is, ‘that the Pereenanae is too limited in 
time 
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time to unfold the labyrinth of intrigue and negociation in 
which the court ef Lewis was then involved. Several of the 
mott interefting letters are unintelligible, for want of thofe fub- 
fequent to them, or of the anfwers. The correfpondence be- 
gins in the month of January,.1672, and breaks off in Decem- 
ber the fame year : thus fome very curious matters are left un- 
finifhed, and the reader more diffatisfied, than if he had.intirely 
been excluded the fecret. It were likewife to be wifhed, that 
the editor had thought proper to acquaint the public, in a pre- 
face, or advertifement, by what means thefe papers came into 
his hands, which would remove all fufpicion about their being 
genuine. 





™ 7 _—— =~ ww =_—— 


Artic re XI, 
A Letter to the Authors of the Critica, Review. 


London,’ Dec. 28, 1759. 

GENTLEMEN, | 

Obferve that in your Review for November laft, you exprefs 

fome doubts concerning the authenticity of a book of. tra- 
vels, intituled, A Tour through Spain and Portugal. By Uda] 
ap Rhys, Efq; It is not not long fince I vifited many of the 
places there defcribed; and it appears to me, from a number 
of circumftances, that this is not the genuine work of apy tra- 
veller. You have already deteéted him in having borrowed his 
account of the bull feaft from the Lady’s Tra: is thro’ Spain, 
The fame illiberal praétice of pilfering has helped him to his 
defcription of the Efcurial. It is copied verbatim from a book 
printed at Madrid, anno 1557, intituled, ** Defcription Breve 
del Monafterio del fto Lorenzo,” by Francifco Los Santos, which 
is now out of print; and fo fervilely are the fragments that com- 
pofe this work copied, that the letter, not the meaning, of his 
original, is every where adopted, and this has often involved 
him in abfurdities. For example, Los Santos, fpeaking of the 
picture of Chrift wafhing his difciples feet, fays, the figurés are 
fo. free, and the diftances in the back and fore-ground fo finely 
kept ; Que parace poderfe entrar por el & caminas pet fu pavi- 
mento, & que entre las figuras ay ayre ambiente. Mfr. ap 
Rhys tranflates this paflage, You not only jee the air betaveen 
the figures, but think you could walk along the pavement. 
There are befides thefe barefaced plagiarifms many circuniftan- 
ces, which when conneéted together, form a ftrong prefumps . 
tion he never was in the principal places he defcribes; for 
errors fo many, and omiffions fo great, as thefe that follow, 
cannot be fairly charged to inaccuracy or inattention, in an au- 
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thor fo very minute in much lefs interefting particulars. Mr. ayi- 
Rhys pretends to have been at Corunna, which he defcribes. He: 
was then within three fhort leagues of Ferrol, and though per-- 
haps a fight as ftuperidous, and yet of a different kind, as 
worthy the attention of a Brith. traveller as the Efturial, he 
has not mentioned one fyliable of it: lndéed: the works at Fer- 
rol are’ very modern; and have. not come into Gregoria Made- 
ra’s Excellencias de la Momarquia de Efpanna. He feems to 
have’ had few. materials for his: account of Portugal ; fo we find’ 
him, with a fafpicious andvery.ufelefs. precifion, fixing the latitude 
af the {mall convent of Batallia. (page 261) and afterwards paf- 
fing it over without a word of its beauties, though perhaps one: 
of the-¢moit elegant buildings of its kind in Europe. The fo- 
liage and ornaments of the Grand Portail (which is iii the Go- 
thic tafte) appeared to be -too free and. flowing (to a brother 
of the late king’s) to be the work of a chizel upon ftone ;~ he 
therefore with his-own hands, broke down near two yards of it 
with a hammer, to convince himfelf that it was ftone and no 
compdfition. Various are the errors he has fallen into about 
the Grand Aqueduct (Aquas. Litres.) Firft, he places it a le ug 
from Lifbon, though it is not more than a fhort Englith mile 
and fecondly, fpeaking of the arches, he fays (page 276) the 
tops of the higheft are 235 feet from the furface. Now would 
not one imagine, when he fays the.tops of the higheft arches are 
435 s feet, that thére was at leaft two or fhree of that height ? 
Bur it is not fo. One large arch, 249 feet high and 150 broad, 
takes up the whole level ground between the two mountains, 
the reft rifing up the fide of the mountain, of. courfe grow fhor= 
ter as they approach nearer the top or level.* We next find 
him at Toledo, praifing the fword blades made there. In 1757 
¥ was in that city, and had the fame idea of their fwords that 
moft people who have not been there feem to have. But upon 
enquiry of the moft eminent workers of iron in the place, I 
was. affured that the blades made ufe of there, came all from 
Madrid ; and this was confirmed to me by P. Manuel Barberon, 
the oldeft friar 4 in town, who declared that.he never remembered 
to have heard of any manufactory of that kind, either at To- 
ledo or neat it. Mr. ap Rhys feems.nor to have feen the fa- 
ous. tapeftry at Aranjuez, wheté'n the adventures of Don 
uixote are finely reprefented ; and yet by his praifing fome 
very indifferent landfkips. there, it would appear he was in the 
room. I fhall ‘fay nothing of St. Bidefonto perhaps an accident 
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* See a plan of this dork: publithed at Lifbon, 1754, or a 
print publifhed by Mr. Bowles, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
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of fome kind prevented his going there. But though none of 
thefe fufpicious circumftances were alledged, ‘his filence in regard 
to the miferies he muft have endired in fuch a journey, thro’ . 
fuch a country, are alone fufficient to convict him of impofture, — 
In my judgment, in the fiftieth part of. the tour he is fi fed 
to have made, Mr. ap Rhys muft have endured hardfhips {carce 
to be met with in any other country of Europe; ‘and having gone ~ 
thro’ thefe, it is improbable he would have fuppreffed them; paft 
fufferings are always enlarged upon by travellers with peated 
As I have above quoted Los Santos, Ithink it not improper. to, 
mention, that at fome vacant time I hope to give the Englifh 
virtuofo.a tranflation of his truly accurate entertaining. deep 
tion of that great monument of Spanifh. magnificence the Eftu- 
rial. The propétty of the tranflation fhall be given to one of 
our public charities; and in it will be. given, a, plan and eleva- 
tion of that convent arid palace, and two fe&tions of the Pan- 
theon. Perhaps when it fhall be obferved, that above 1600 
¢apital. pictures, in oil, above 1200 of which are originals, have 
been buried here for a tiumber of years, and fcarce ever con- 
faulted by any foreign matter, it will excite a defire in the 
public to encouragé an artift of their own, who has, by his late 
propofals, fhewn himfelf willing to undertake any journey for 
the iinprovement of his own talents, and the,tafte of his cotn- 
try; and who, by his excellent engravings, from pitures here 
at hore, has fhewn himfelf capable of making us partakers and 
proprietors of all the beauties in the Efcurial, of which the beft 
defcription of the moft accurate ‘traveller will ever give but an 
imperte& idea. 
Tam, GENTLEMEN; | 
, Your conftant Wellwifher, _ 
EUGENE, 





Art. XH. Encravrna, 


“ H AT ingenious artift Mr. Honftoun; has finifhed afi ad- 
. -mitable mezzotinto of the meft noble Marquis of Granby, 
rom an exceltent picture of Mr. Reynolds, whofe portraits are 





univerfally admired. In this piece his lordthip is.reprefented ‘ 


bare-headed, in his regimentals ; - his. left hand fupported on:his 
fath, his right upon the pummel of his; broadfword, the point 
of which is fixed in the ground. The.refemblance is very. 
happy and ftriking ; the attitude foldierly, and: at the fam 
time elegant ; and the execution altogether mafterly. 
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Art. 14. 4 Epiftle to the Right Hon. Philip Earl of Cheftets 
field. To which is added, An Eclogue. By William Dunkin, 
D.D. 8vo. Pr. is, Griffiths. 


T N this publication Dr. Dunkin appeats at once exceffively, 
merry, and extremely forrowful. His epiftle to the earl of 
Chefterfield is moft familiarly good humoured ; his eclogue, or. 
Lawfon’s obfequies, is mournful to the laft degree. ‘The epiftle 
may be confidered as a fmart prologue to a deep tragedy, or a 
jig before ah Adagio, or (to run into his own manner) a,plate 
of pickles before a fhoulder of mutton. The death of his 
friend feems no way to have abated his feftivity ; and though 
he weeps for Lawfon in poetry, he Jaughs with his lordthip in 
profe : in fhort, were we to judge of the writer by this produc- 
tion, we would give him the fame appellation which Chapellain 
gave to Menage; ‘ the poet with the double face.” oP 
His epiitle to the earl of Chefterfield begins thus: ‘ My lord, 
your faft friend, trufty correfpondent, and faithful ally, the prince 
of printers, archibibliopolift, intelligencer-general, and gene- 
ral advertifer of the kingdom of Ireland, having lately difco- 
vered, that I had not for many months addrefled your lordfhip 
by letter, or otherwife,; with a very grave face and compofed 
countenance, but a fervour and tartnefs of ftile, unwont to flow 
ftom the difpaffionate tongue of his moft /erene highnefs, called 
me roundly to tafk, and expreffed his auguft indignation and 
royal refentment. ‘ What, faid he,. was it for this, that awe 
brought thy labours from the darknefs of thy clofet into the 
light of our fhop,; and cloathed thy naked, and neglected name 
with legible refpeé, and titular dignity ? What apartment from 
the bafe to the fummit of our Palladian palace hath not beerr 
open for thy reception, and furnifhed for thy refidence ? When 
was our oval table unfpread for thy repaft ? And when was our 
big-bellied bottle with-held from thy lips? Haft thou ‘iot fat 
down in oar prefence, even on our right hand, while poets have 
ftood in waiting? And have we not in familiar-wife converfed 
with thee, while we have only nodded unto’critics ?” 
' ‘This Serene highnefs, this we, is Mr. Faulkener the printer, who; 
if he fpeaks inthis manner, muft be, no doubt, an exceffively 
facetious humorous companion, and well worthy ‘not only the 
acquaintance of the poet, and his lordthip, but alfo of the pub- 
lic. A great part of the epiftle is taken up with this {fpeech, 
which, whenever the writer takes up the converfation himfelf, 


a every whit as humorous as the Cher. Hear him. 
‘ But, 
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* But, alas! how will the fanguine hopes and expe€tations of 
the parties premifed be rendered totally null and void, when'the 
bellowing tribe of meagre bards, and lank critics, like Pha- 
saoh’s iH-favoured and lean-flefhed kine, eat up my beft fea» 
tured and faireft offspring ! What can be wrought, and finifhed 
with nicer art and ingenuity, than Arachne’s lawn, fufpended 
to the fublime cieling of a fpacious hall, ast were beyond the. 
seach of inferior accidents? When, lo! fome vile, unthrifty 
chamber-maid‘cometh with her anti-chriftian Pope’s head-brufh, 
and fweepeth down the weaver and her web together. ix 

«Such, I fear, will become the downfal and undoing of thefe 
rby lofty lucubrations, difconeerted, and broken by the callous 
and clumfy hands of witlings and word-catchers, who from 
damned poetry have turned their heads to foul eriticifm, as folks 
convert their caft coach-horfes to dung-carts. 

‘ Little will it avail me, that, independent of external aid, I 
have fpun the materials out of my own brains, :and laboured 
whole days and nights, in bringing the work to perfedtion, 
when the delicate and tender texture, inttead of fanding the 
teft, will not even abide the touch. 

‘ The dung-carts, and their criticifms may pafs well enough 
together; and, left they fhould objeé againit this comparifon of 
myfelf to an infeét, as mean and creeping, let tiem hear, what 
Pliny faith of fuch induftrious and neat fpinfters: Arancarum 
Genus erudité Operatione confpicuum. ‘* The family of fpiders are 
very notable for their curious houfewifery.? But in cafe they 
fhould fpare the fpider, they will arraign the retailer of this 
homely firnilitude for an errant plagiary : to quafh whies in- 
dié&ment I can offer no fairer plea ‘than an honeft conféffion, 
that I bofrowed the thought with very little variation,-frém a 
voluminous Latig and Englifh poem, written purely for the be- 
nefit of their fraternity many years ago, although not yet pub- 
lifhed ; it is dedicated to your Jord/bip, and muft, I believe, pafs 
for mine, ’till they can lay it before the door of a better father. 
Here would I willingly halt, and fpread a vail over the poet and 
{pider, but murder and truth will at fome odd time or other 
ebulliate.> ° ~ ‘ 

‘ Much it irketh me to conceive any thing, that might caft 
oa leaft unfavoury note of afperfion on any member of our 

culty. °" 

- © But what I am going to mention is rather a matter of com- 
paflion and pity, than reproach or fhame, a diftemper,. which 
frequently feizes the bedy poetical with fudden fits and ftarts; 
and, what is moft extraordinary, the violence of the paroxyfm, 
inftead of heating, chills the whole mafs of blood, ties the 
fongue, and finks the fpirits. 

6 ‘Some 
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‘ Some naturdlifts have afcribed it to the malign influence of 
a planet, and look upon it as the confequent, and concomitangy 
effet of a verfifying itch; but I fhould rather attnibute-it to, 
mere fublunary caufes ; and fuch accidents will happen, while. - 
there are fuch unclaffical, things upon earth, as paultry debts, 
infolent writs, and rude bailiffs; for, although poets may take, 
great licences, yet, alas! Grubftteet is no place of privilege.’ 


Who could. have thought, to fpeak ferioufly, that fuch indif- 
ferent profe could come from the man who is author of many 
pretty poetical pieces, among which, this of Lawfon’s Obfequies 
is not the, worft. The following lines, for inftance, are not 
de{picable. 3 


‘ But fhould he fall ? And fhall the lonely mufe 
The tuneful tribute of her grief refufe ? 
Refufe to him her memorable tears, , 
With whom fhe fported in his tender years ? 
While, -yet unconfcious of himéelf he ftray’d, 
Unfought, unnotic’d, thro’ the penfive fhade, -. 
With wealth unfavour’d, to no lordly line 
Ally’d;but Pallas, and the facred Nine, 
¥ call’d him out from all the fable crowd 
Of Alma’s tribes, indignant of the proud, 
The pert, the vain, preferr’d his humble name, 
And woo’d his friendthip with a pious flame. 

* We laugh’d at fops, fantaftically gay, 
The pomp of pride, and impotence of fway ; 
At feribblers vile, who blurr’d the blacken’d page 
With fuftian phrenfy, for poetic rage, 
We laugh’d with Johnfon of ingenuous heart, 
Who well could act the candid critic’s part, 
From fruitful fancy ftart the happy hint 
Surprifing, quick as flafhes from a flint, 
Maturely plan the regular defign, 
Mix wit with eafe; and. point the glowing line.’ 


There runs, however, through the poem an affectation which 
it is not eafy to excufe, as when the poet has manful eloquence, 
for manly eloquence ; the: mufeful powers, for the mufes: fuck 
errors, though trifling, give an air of vanity to the whole. The 
man who is bred ‘at a diftanee from the centre of leatning and 
politenefs, muft have a gréat degree of modefty or underftand- 
ing, who does not give a loofe to fome vanities which are apt to 
render him ridiculous every where but at home. Bred among 
men of talents inferior to hinifelf, he is too apt to affume the 


Jead, as well from the prefs as in conyerfation, and to sia 
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his.own abilities, His oddities among his friends are ofly re~ 
garded as the excrefeoncies of a fuperior genius; among thofe: 
who live beyond the fphere of his importance, they are confi« 

dered as inftances of folly or ignorance. There is fcarcelya 
 gifling city or qniverfity in Europe which has not its great mens 
characters, who are taught by adulation, to fancy themfelves 
figuring in the republic of letters, and leaving monuments of 
¢heit merit to remote pofterity. If there thould happen to be 
two of this charaéter in the-fame city, the compliments they 
mutually beftow on each. other are pleafant enough : they at- 
tempt to raifé each other’s reputation by motual flattery, and 
eftablifh their little dominion within the circle of alf their ac- 
quaintance. : . oa 

A traveller paffing thro’ the city of Burgos in Spain, was de- 
firous of knowing who were their moft learned men, and ap- 
plied toone of the inhabitants for information. What, replied 
the Spaniard, who happened tu be a fcholar, have you never 
heard of.the admirable Brandellius, or the ingenious Mogufias ? 
one the eye, and the other the heart of our univerfity; known 
all over the world. Never, cries the traveller, dut pray inform me 
what Brandellius is particularly remarkable for? You mult be very 


little acquainted in the Republic of Letters, fays the other; . 


to afk fuch a queftion. Brandellius has wrote a moft fublime 
panegyric on Mogufius; and, prithee, what bas Moguftus done to 
deferve fo great a favoyr? He has written an excellent poem 
in praife of Brandellius. Well, and what does the public, I mean 
sthofe who are out of the univerfity, fay of thofe mutual compliments ? 
The public are a parcel of blockheads, and all blockheads are 
critics, and all critics are fpiders, and fpiders are a fet of rep- 
tiles that all the world defpifes. si | 


Art.15. The Dramatic Works of Aaron. Hill, Ef; Containing 1. 
Life of the Author. 2. Elftid; or, the Fair. Inconftant. . 3. 
Walking Statue ; or, the Devil in the Wine-Cellar. .4. Rinaldo. 
5. Fatal Vifion; or, the Fall of Siam. 6, King Henry ¥. or, 

the Conqueft of France dy the Englith. 7. Fatal Extravegance. 
8. Merlin im Love, g. Athelwold. 10. Mujées in Mourning, 
11. Zara, te which is added, an Interlude, never before printed, 
12. Snake in the Grafs. 13. Alzira. 14, Saul...15. Da- 

_raxes, 16. Merope. 17. Roman Revenge. 18. Jnfalvent 3 

_ ot Filial Piety. To which are added, 1g. Love Letters, by the Au- 
thor. 2 vols. . Pr. 10s. 64. Lownds. ae 


_ Some of thefe plays have already appeared on the ftage, and 
met with a favourable reception from the public, which, we 
hope, will alfo patronize the pofthumous pieces of a gentlemen, 
who, with a confiderable portion of genius, and unbounded 
: benevolence 
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benevolence of heart, furvived the power of exercifing his 
nerofity, and found himfelf in his old age fubjected to the moft 
uncomfortable reverfe of fortune. : 


Art. 16. L’ Amour Ala-Mode ¢ Or, Love A-la-Mode. A Fares 
in three A&s. Svo. Price 1s. Williams. 


From the title to this faree it has probably been bought.y 
for a performance of the fame name, lately acted with Pi 
applaufe in Drury-lane. The piece before us is faid to be a 
tranflation from the French, and not inferior, in our opinion, 
to many of the entertainments now exhibited in both our thea- 
tres. The ftory is as follows: 


Sir William Fainlove, a man of character and underftanding, 
in love with lady Changelove, is deferted by that lady for Sir 
Arthur Hardy, a conceited coxcomb; who, proud of his ima- 
gined conqueft, breaks with lady Manners, to whom he was on 
the brink of being married. Sir William is greatly chagrined at 
the preference fhewn to Sir Arthur Hardy, and the coquettith 
humour of his miftrefs. He endeavours to regain her affee- 
tions, but without fuccefs. Lady Manners contrives a ftrata- 
gem, by which the has her revenge on Sir Arthur; and Sir Wil. 
liam difcovers the real inclinations of lady Changelove. She 
advifes Sir William to feign a paffion for her, in order to con- 
fole himfelf for the lofs of lady Changelove; and fhe admits 
his addreffes in the room of Sir Arthur. This gentleman was 
fo fully affured of the impreflion he made on lady Changelove’s 
heart, that he ordered writings to be made out, and fixed the 
day. for their nuptials; to which fhe expreffed no relugtance, 
though fhe entertained not the leaft regard for him, ‘and was 
actually in love with Sir William Fainlove. Lady Manners ac- 
quaints Changelove of Sir William's addrefs to her, which fhe 
difcredits, imagining it was impoffible he fhould entertain a 
paffion for any lady befides herfelf: but on’ being fhewn the 
marriage-writings, and ‘afked by Sir William that fhe would 
permit him to celebrate his nuptials with lady Manners at her 
houfe, where the fcene is laid, on the fame day fhe propofed 
giving her hand to Sir Arthur Hardy; fhe is convinced, fwoons _ 
away, and difcovers her paffion for him: Sir William, now af- 
fured of her affections, difclofes the plot, marries her, and dif- 
appoints Sir Arthur Hardy ; who is again, on his good beha- 
viour, allowed to renew his addreffles to lady Manners. | 


Here, as in all other pieces of the kind, the fervants are 
made the working tools of the drama; and it muft be owned, 
that lady Changelove’ s pert woman is not. badly hit off. if 


‘conclude, the plot is meagre, and void of incidents; yet as the 
5 characters 
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charaéters are tolerably fupported, and the dialogue not ungen- 
teel, Love A-la-Mode may be read without difguft, though it 
would be feen with languor. a | 


Art.17- The Rendezvous, or Covent-Garden Piazza: A Satire. 
4to. Priceis. Thruth. 


In this little piece there is fome merit in the defcriptive 
fcenes, and eafe in the verfification. We could with, however, 
the author had been more attentive to the metre. Among 
numberlefs other inftances of careleffnefs, we need only quote 
the following lines: 

* By her kind aid impower’d to cwafe 

¢ The ill-got wealth the fires amas’d. 

¢ With her each female-fafhion ro/, 

« All ap’d the mode of F y’s cloaths. 
‘ To top the whole, the /ovely creature 

¢ Muft have her /park, and her toad-eater. 


Upon the whole, the Rendezvous is not the wort poem we 
have lately read. : 





Art. 18. Remarks on Mr. Robert Doffie’s Jnfitutes of Experimental 
Chemifiry, in a Letter addreffed to. the Authors of the Review. 
8vo. Price 6d. Hooper. 


The defign of this pamphlet is too mean, too illiberal, 
and too obvious, to impofe on the publick. That it was 
wrote with a view to prejudice the. ingenious Mr. Doffie in the 
opinion of the members of the fociety for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce, cannot be doubted, from 
the unfair manner in which they have mangled, diftorted, mif- 
quoted, and mifreprefented a variety of paflages in that gen- 
tleman’s Inftitutes of Chemiftry. To cover his dirty intention, 
the writer has addrefied himfelf to the authors of the Review, 
reproving them for the favourable charaéter they gave of the 
Infitutes; and lamenting, with an infidious candour, ‘* that they 
have'not exercifed the fame critical difcernment on books of 
chemiftry, as on thofe of lefs interefting fubjeéts ;” adding, ** that 
‘their cenfures upon chemical performances are fometimes juft, 
their commendations generally otherwife.” But our chief fault, 
it feems, has been, that we have beftowed juft praifes on Mr. 
Doflie’s Elaboratory laid open, as well as his Jnffitutes; though our 
remarks on the firft of thefe books have paffed uncenfured for 
fome years, and on the latter for months ; and would probably 
have done fo to qll eternity, had not that gentleman prefixed 
his name to the advertifements of thefe performances, about the 

time 
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time he offered himfelf a candidate for the fecretatythip of this 
fociety. Weare really forry-to fee a perfon, who profefies hime 
felf a {cholar, engage in a controverfy, to which’ he is unequal, 
for purpofes fo illiberal. Welament that fcience is thus profti. 
tuted to mercenary views; and that getitlemen cafnot 

folicit the publick favour, upon their own merit, without depre. 
ciatirig the reputation of other candidates, by the moft. artful 
and injurious calumnies. To defcend to particulars would. be 
unneceflary, as Mr. Doffie has fully refuted every objeGion, ex, 
pofed the letter-writer in his true colours, detected him in g 
thoufand blunders and falfhoods, and undeniably proved this ta 
be the infamous work of a wrong-headed junto, to leffen his 
pretenfions ta an employment for which he is certainty quali. 
fied. Sufficient it is, we affure our readers, that we were whol- 
ly unacquainted with Mr. Doffie’s name, when we gavé an ac- 
count of all his performances;. and that we are now as much 
ftrangers to his perfon, as we are ta the name and perfon of the 
letter-writer. : 


Art. 19. 4 Refutation of the Remarks on the Inflitutes of Experi- 
mental Chemifiry. In a Letter addrefed to the Members of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufa&ures, and Commerc, 
Sve. Price Is. Nourfe. 


This reply of Mr. Doffie’s is, with great propriety, addreffed 
to the members of the fociety of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce ; and is juft what we expected from the ingenious author; 
fhrewd, fenfible, and candid. .He refents, with:ipirit, the iaju 
ry done to his charaéter juft at the time whem he hoped to profit 
by his literary reputation ; he vindicates with equal tearningand 
modefty every material ‘paffage in his book to which the critic 
obje&ted’; and he expofes with ability and addrefs the train of 
dilliberal intrigue carried on to. burt him in the opinion of the 
honourable feciety whofe favour he is now folliciting. Wecan- 
not doubt but this infidious attack will-be regarded’ by the elec- 
tors in the light it deferves; an artful attempt to impafeon 
their judgment, and an infult on them'and the public. Infteail 
-of leffening it ought to forward the intereft of the gentleman at- 
tacked in a‘manner fo unprovoked and maleyolent. It is cer- 
tainly an addition to his reputation that he has fo ably defended 
‘his princyples againft all the fhafts of ‘malice and. envy;  nor‘is 
ita flight prefumption of the narrow mind ‘of the critic, that lie 
has endeavoured to rob the publick of a work of’ fo much rea} 
utilityand merit as the Jnfitutes of Experimental Chemiftry, merely 
for private ends, and to’ gratify perfonal refentment. We 


“hope, therefore, that-fuch of our readers as have comceived pres 
: judices. 
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judices agaitft this ingenious -perfornrance, ftom fhe fpécious 
manner and prefumption of the remarker, will take the trouble 
of perufing Mr. Doffie’s Reply, which is the cleareft and moft 
explicit defence of the Reviewers, and vindication of him’ 
felf, that can be expected in a controverfy, where ‘falfe facts 
were afferted, falfé references made, paflages diftorted and-dif- 
membered, ambiguity of expreflion, and every other little’art 
of low criticifm, and dirty -fophitry ufed, torblaft the reputation 
of a. performance, in our opinion, the moft judicious, ‘clear, and 
philofophical, that ever appeared on the fubject-of Chemiftry. 


Art. 20, A Second Letter to a.Right Hon. Patriot, on the glorious Vic- 
tory obtained over the Breft Fleet, 1759. And an biftorical Account 
of that at La Hogue, wigz: - The Aatient and Prefent State 
of the Venetian aud Britith Navies: Three Scenes; Wherein-are 
introduced, Two of the greateft Names in France: The re/peGing 
Cafes of the Highlanders aud Irith Roman Catholics: The late 
and prefent State of the Britith Colonies : Ob/erwations-on the Gran- 
deur of the Nation, its extenfwve Commerce, Banks, Opulent Mere 
chants, (Se. and the CharaGers of two high Critics and the maljs 
cious Pra&ices of the petty Ones. By Mr. Grove of Richmond, 
Sve. Pr. is. Burd, . 


In return for much unprovoked abufe, interlarded with falfi- 
ty, perhaps the fevereft punifhment ‘we could infli& upon this 
author, would be an encouragement to write on; aad the-con- 
temptuous negleét of ‘the public wonldefeverely revenge us upom 
the choleric Mr. Grove of Richmond: but we have:too much 
chriftian charity ‘to execute fuch a cruel defign: . Seeing Mr. 
Grove, however, profeffes. to write, as Mr. Athleymakes purich 
‘in fall quantities, Pro dex0 publico, we would advife: hina to be 
fpeedy in his next publication, and print upon fofter:paper than 
fool’s cap: for this is the feafon m which many-valetudinarians 
have recourfe to medicated fprings, and laxative: diet'diinks ; fo 
that there will be a great demand for wafte paper. 


Arts 21. The Spirit. of Contradiftion: A New Comedy of Tre 
As, as it Gs ated at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden: By 
a Gentleman of Cambridge. 8eo.. Pr.1s. \Lownds, 


We wonder that:the manager at laft. found performers whom 
he could treft with the reprefentation of. this.darling pieces. in 
comparifon with which he-looked upon. all others with. the moft 
fupercilious contempt. _ How far his fentiments may be altered 
by this time, we know not; but, in our opinion, this comedy 


of two atts, by a gentleman of Cambridge, is, beyond-all-contra~ 
diction, 
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diction, one of the moft infipid performances that-ever appeared 
on the Englith ftage. ie 


Art.2z. The Queftion relating to a Scots Militia confidered. Ina 
Letter to the Lords and Gentlemen who have concerted the form of a 
Law for shat Eftablifament. By a Freeholder. 8-0. Price 15, ° 
Cooper, al 


This fpirited addrefs, firft printed in Scotland, is reprinted 
here, and enriched with a preface, faid to be written by an of. 


ficer of high diftin&ion and merit. Athenians themfelvesneed- 


not blufh at fuch a remonftrance in favour of national liberty 
and honour. Let the reprefentatives of that country confider 
it as the inftructions of their conftituents, as it certainly {peaks 
the fentiments of every free and independent mind in Scotland, 
‘ They will now have an opportunity of wiping off, by their 
zeal and activity, the reproach to which: their long filence has, 
juftly expofed them. The time of diftinguifhing thofe who have 
deferved well of the public, or of marking them with ‘infamy 
who have betrayed the rights of their country, is now juft ap- 
ptoaching; and the freeholders and burgeffes: of: Scotland are 
not infenfible, that the feafons of their power are only periddi- 
cal; and that it is but once in feven years that they can reward 
the public fpirit, or punifh corruption.’ We cannot deny our 
readers the fatisfaftion of perufing the following extra, — 


‘ Scotland, it muft be owned, has always bred a race of 
fawning mifcreants, whe have built their own fortunes on the 
difcredit of their country ; vile whifperers, who take poffeffion 
of the ears of the great; and having neither honour nor abi- 
lities, make their way to preferment, by fomenting the preju- 
dices of men in power. Men of this character, equally fervile 
and infolent, cowardly and fierce, having often marred the for- 
tunes of private perfons, by the odious and falfe imputation 
of Jacobitifm, are capable of obftructing an eftablifhment for 
the fafety and honour of their country, by fecret infinuations 
of general diffatisfaction. If fuch. men had truth on their fide, 
the friends of the government, it might be thought,. would 
range under them ; for in the divifions of a country, zeal burns 
in proportion to.the: oppofition it meets with. But if they are 
factious, and yet have no party; if they have power, and yet 
are not courted; if they have rank, and yet have no influence; 
if they have fortune, and yet have no friends, the conclufion to 
be drawn is both certain and obvious, 


‘It is proper to warn fuch parricides as thefe, who would 


ftab their mother to the heart, of the juft refentment of all her 
| . faithfnl 
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faithful fons. Having already experienced the {corn and neg- 
le& of all men of liberal minds, let them forecaft in their 
thoughts, whether or not they will be able to bear the ftrong 
antipathy and hate of a whole injured nation. In fag, the difaffec- 
tion of which Scotland has been accufed, has chiefly exifted in the 
violence of parties, who have alternately imputed it to each 
other, in order to deprefs their adverfaries. But the great 
body of the people have always been Zealous for liberty, and 
the illuftrious family now on the throne. At all times it would 
have been fafe to have intrufted this country with arms, be- 


caufe the difloyal have ever borne a fmall proportion to the’ 


loyal. But as the Highlanders, ever prompt to rife in arms, 
are now out of the queftion; as the confidence, for which 
great minds are remarkable, has been fuccefsfully applied to win 
their attachment and fidelity; we can boldly fet out the low 
country of Scotland in competition with any part of Great-Bri- 
tain, and bid all men defiance to point out any province, divi- 
fion, or county of England, in which there is more loyalty, or 
lefs difaffe&tion, in proportion to the numbers of people.’ 


Art. 23. An Effay towards a Method of preferving the Seeds of Plants 
in a State fit for Vegetation, during long Voyages. For the Improve~ 
ment of the Britifh Colonies in America. Sy the Rev. Mr. Pul- 
lein. 8vo. Price 6d. Millar. 


This little effay we think extremely ingenious ; and that it is 
modeft, fufficiently appears from the title.” To preferve the 
vegetative principle of feeds, Mr. Pullein propofes wholly to ex- 
clude the air; remarking, that feeds pent up in clofe bottles 
lofe their vegetative power lefs from the exclufion of external 
air, than from the impurity of that confined with themin the 
bottle, infected by the matter perfpiring from the feeds. He 
is of opinion, that feeds properly dried, and then coated over 
with tallow, bees-wax, or any refinous fubftance, might be 
eafily tranflated from the Eaft to the Weft-Indies; and thus 
tea, fpices, and other valuable produétions of Afia, -raifed in 
our own colonies in America. The reader will have a fpecimen 
of his method from the following experiment on a hazel nut, 
which may with fmall occafional variations be applied to all 
the larger feeds. 


‘ Firft, heat fome water in a fmall tin pannicle to fuch a de- 
a as will juft keep tallow or bees-wax fluid; let it be near 
ll of water, fo that it may contain only about a quarter or 
half an inch thicknefs of melted wax on its furface; fet befide 
it a fmall veffel of cold water, and now to perform the coating 
you muft have a fmall pair of plyers with fharp points turned 
Vou. IX, March 1760, BOR inward 
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inward (they may be eafily made. of a piece of ftrong tin cut 
and bended into that form) then take a hazel-nut, and fix it 
between the two points of the plyers, with its fmall or i 

nating end uppermoft, and when the wax is melted on the furs 
face of the water, immerge the nut in it with a fudden dip, and 
‘then as quickly as you can dip it in the veffel of cold water; 
thus it will be coated over with wax, without much danger: of 
being hurt by the heat, which will not have time to penetrate 
the fhell, and the germinating end being uppermoft will be the 
fhorteft time in the heat. 

‘ Moft large feeds may be coated in this manner, ‘and even 
the-fmaller feeds, which are contained in dry coriaceous pods, 
may have the whole pod covered in the fame way, which IT ima. 
gine will be fufficient to preferve them for as long a time as is ne- 
ceffary ; but it fhould be remembered to let them always have 
attained a proper degree of hardnefs and drynefs before they are 
coated, for if it is done while they are too moift, I conjeéture 
that the too great quantity of moifture which it confined, 
might be of differvice. If melted bees-wax is found by expe- 
rience to be any way hurtful by too great heat, then melted tal- 
low may be ufed in its ftead, to which I know no objedtion, but 
that it might poflibly melt in fome very hot climates if not kept 
in'a cool place. But as’ melted tallow juft ftiffens at 97, orwWith 
the blood heat, and is not melted till the heat +is raifed to 110, 
I think it the beft material, at leaft for Gnall and tender feed, 
and it may be made to bear a greater heat without running, by 
fprinkling powdered chalk over the feed while it is yet fluid on 
them ; and fo may other mixtures of oil and tallow which would 
otherwife run with lower degrees of heat. 

Quere. Whether, if Mr. Pullein’s principle be true, feeds in- 
clofed in bottles exhaufted by the air-pump, and clofe ftopped 
with wax, or ~hermetically fealed, would not better anfwer the 
purpofe ? The bottles are more eafily fecured againft external 
heat or cold, germination is equally impeded without being de- 
ftroyed, and the experiment eafy, by only drying the feeds pro- 
perly, filling the bottle, and then exhaufting it in the receiver. 


Art. 24. The Pedlar’s Letter to the Bifoops and Clergy of Ireland. 
8vo. Price 1s. Williams. 


This fhrewd  pedlar afcribes the little progrefs, or rather the 
decline of the Proteftant religion in Ireland, to the ruinous 
condition of the churches, and the non-refidence-of the clergy, 
which furnifhes the zealous miffionaries of Rome with all the 
opportunity they can defire of making converts. ‘To remedy 
this evil, our pedlar propofes appropriating the fines which the 


bifhops receive for the renewal of leafes on the eftate of the 
6 church, 
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church, to building houfes of worfhip, a parfonage, purchafing 
glebes, and fettling funds for fmall falaries in the feveral pa- 
rifhes, for the eafe and comfortable maintenance of the clergy. 
He proves his fcheme conformable to law, falutary in its effeéts, 
and the only feafible means of producing the fo much wifhed- 
for union of principles in lreland.—In a word, the pamphletiis 
by no means defpicable either in ftile or argument. 


Art. 25. Genuine and curious Memoirs of the famous Capt. Thurot. 
Written by the Rev. John Francis Durand. With fome.of Mon- 


freur Thurot’s original Letters to that Gentleman, now in England, 


To which is added, A much more faithful and particular Account, 
than bas hitherto been publifoed, of bis Proceedings fince his failing 
from the coaft of France. 8vo. Price4s. Burd. 


A vile catchptnny, compofed of mangled extracts from the 
daily papers. 


Art. 26. The Narrative Companion, or Entertaining: Moralift ; con- 
taining choice of the moft elegant, interefting, and improving No- 
wels and Allegories, from the beft Englith writers, imtwo voluases. 
t2mo. Price Gs. Becket. 


As this colle&tion is made up of extraés from the Speftator, 
Tatler, Rambler, Guardian, World, Adventurer, Connoiffeur, 
and other collections of periodical papers, it is fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that the Novels are well feleted, and this compilation 
the moft innocent and amufing of. any we have lately feen of 
the kind. 


Art.27. Thoughts on the prefent War, and future Peace; whereia 
our prefent Meafures and Alliances are candidly confidered. Byam 
Country Gentleman. 8vo0, Pr. 1s. Cooper. 


Thefe country gentlemen have lately been the chief fup- 
ports of little ‘printers and bookfellers, the props of the»na- 
tion, and the affiduous, clamorous, ‘and officious counfellors 
of the miniftry. The profound politician, now under our’ in< 
fpeétion, propofes.a method of terminating the war, and the 
civil difturbances in Germany, which the two -great men atthe 
helm of affairs will be deemed fit patients for Moorfields, if 
they reject. It is no other than that the Emprefs-Queen, and 
his Pruffian Majefty make the eafy exchange of Silefia for the 
Auitrian Netherlands, and thereby end all their.difputes, fatisfy 
all parties, and no doubt recompenfe our wife-author-for ftart- 
ing a project, which, like Columbus’s egg, feems fo obvious, 
ah it is aftonifhing no one fhould ever before have thought 
Of if, ‘ 

Art, 
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Art. 28. 4 Plan fer a Public Library at Church-Langton, in Lejs 
cefterfhire. By the Rev. Mr. Hanbury. 8vo. Price 6d. 


Sandby. a" 


The public is already obliged to Mr. Hanbury, for having 
raifed and eftablifhed a fine nurfery, founded on the principles 
of charity, for the benefit of the poor, and the convenience of 
the whole country. In order to render this delightful place 
the more ufeful and enicrtaining, he propofes to found a library 
of books, well chofen, at his own living of Church-Langton, 
towards which he himfelf contributes one hundred pounds. 
Every perfon admitted as a member is to pay five fhillings en- 
trance, and five fhillings a year. The library is to be attended 
by a fub-librarian, with a fmall falary, and the reft of the profits 
is to be laid out in the purchafe of books, according to the 


choice made by the truftees.. Here are other regulations, which? 


we cannot pretend to particularize: but we approve of the de- 
fign, and hope it will meet with all due encouragement. 


Art. 29. The Love Plea. Ode to Sylvia. Townthend. 


This is the beft plea which a lover can make, when he is no - 


longer poffeffed of the charms of youth. It is penned with 
tendernefs, elegance, ana art ; and though the verfification is 
whimfically irregular, there is fomething originally poetic that 
runs through the whole performance. 


Art. 30. Edwin andEmima. 4fc. Pr.1s. Millar, ‘ 


The ftory of this little poem is affefting; and the execution 
mafterly. We fhall only add, that the profits arifing from its 


fale are intended for a charitable purpofe. 


Art. 31. Truth Develop’d, and Innocence Prote&ed : or, the Merits 
and Demerits of the late Commander in Chief of the Britith Forces 
in Germany fet forth, and proved from undoubted Fa&s; and bis 
CharaG&er cleared from the accumulated Afperfions which have been 
caft thereon. Humbly addreffid to both Houfes of Parliament. 8vo, 
Pr. 1s. 6d. Scott. 


We muft declare, that of all the pamphlets publifhed for and 
againft a late noble commander, this, in our opinion, is the 
weakeft in argument and ftile. Heaven protect innocence againft 
the pernicious effects of fuch lame defences, infinitely more 
ruinous of the caufe they would defend, than the keeneft im- 
peachment. His lordfhip may truly cry out, 

Pol me occidtftis, amici, 


Non fervafis. 
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